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Rotel Hi-Fi puts the emphasis on sound quality, 
not unnecessary “bells & whistles’”’ — The result 


Affordable, high performance, high fidelity. 


RX850 RX830 Stereo RP6SO RP6SO RA&20 Integrated 
Receivers otel turntables combine design s Amplifier 
thorough engineering and manship, 

enabling tem extract superb sound Guay 
Utilizing much of the technology developed in Our record while esinen Capable of delivering voamne levels ter in 
the design of Rotel angiifiars and tunare the atforda able. Quiet, precise belt-drive ¥ what would be ed from its 
RX850 and RX830 add such convenience good isolation from mechanically and ho 
features as tone and loudness controls. The slectronically-induced distortion and true tection cl wiring of 
inclusion of a video input makes each Rotel “musicality”, mean Rotel turntables will not or y oa nd r fully” 
receiver and ideal centre for a only outperform comparable turntables in their tale bin this 
complete home entertainment system. And own price range, but pose a serious challenge re t io li A listeni - te st ks all 
ipment will be to more costly turntables currently on the you er 

ja phony aon bre market. RP850 and RP830 are provided with a be gata ince you of the superiority 
and medium-mass tone and suitable for most is ampl 

ng hes cartridge types, and RP830 includes an Audio 
modern ergonomics ustiral design. Technica AT110E moving magnet cartridge. 


An energy-absorbing mat and isolation feet 
ovide models with excellent protection 
‘om resonances. 
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§CARBOROUGH CAMBRIDGE AUDIOVISION SOUND & MUSIC PORTSMOUTH 
NEW ENGLAND MUSIC ‘GOODWINS MUSIC CHICOPEE FRAMINGHAM SOUNDSMITH 


SYSTEMS & SOUND NATURAL SOUND 


THE QUEST FOR PERFECTION 


¢ First loudspeaker manufacturer to use digital testing for quality control. 

¢ First company to issue a calibration certificate with every loudspeaker. 

¢ First to use aromatic polyamide fibres for loudspeaker construction. 

¢ First company in the world to use laser interferometry in audio tech 

¢ First to incorporate sophisticated electronic overload protection circuits in 
loudspeaker design. 

¢ First to use composite enclosure techniques employing structural foam bonded 
with fibrecrete. 


¢ First in Britain with the linear-phase loudspeaker. 
¢ Designer of the world’s most successful studio monitors — 801F and 808, used 


by virtually every major recording studio. 


B&W loudspeakers have long been ranked among the finest in the world. Indeed, 
some would say B&W loudspeakers have no equal — at any price. » 

We proudly offer you the full B&W range, including the highly cost-efficient 100- 
series. Comprised of four super-sensitive models that deliver poree angh 
performance from both analogue recordings and digital compact discs 100- 
series is your perfect excuse to upgrade to B&W quality. 

Designed to the same exacting standards as the legendary studio se sore 801F 
and 808, the 100-series is pure B&W — eminently affordable.. 


MAINE MASSACHUSETTS FRAMINGHAM WELLESLEY . RHODEISLAND HAMPSHIF 
SCARBOROUGH CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SOUND THE MUSIC BOX PROVIDENCE MANCHESTER 
-NEWENGLAND MUSIC GOODWINS MUSIC NORTHATTLEBORO NATUCKETSOUND STEREO DISCOUNT CAMPUS HI-FI | 
SYSTEMS AUDIOGCONCEPTS ~~ ALLLOGATIONS CENTER PORTSMOUTH 
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4 EASTERN 
by E. Brad Meyer 

’ The annual Japan Audio Fair is the equivalent of our 
Consumer Electronics Show. albeit three times bigger. This 
year manufacturers weren‘t unveiling laboratory prototypes, 
as in years past, but there will still be interesting products 
immigrating to our shores soon. 


8 IDLE THREATS 
by Alan Radding 
“The Koreans are coming, the Koreans are coming” has been 
the batile cry of the audio/video industry for five years, but so 
far the threat of invasion has never materialized. The . 
Japanese have managed to maintain their grip on the 
American market with a savvy. simple strategy. Read on. 


10 BARGAIN CHIPS 
by Peter W. Mitchell 
Although the computer market was a bust in 1985, there’s 
good news for the consumer: computer manufacturers have 
slashed prices on last year’s models to stimulate sales. 
Christmas shoppers should have a field day. 


14 PERSONAL BEST 
by E. Brad Meyer 
Whether or not you grasp the technology, choosing speakers 
may be one of the hardest things you'll ever attempt. But it’s 
still possible to make an intelligent decision, even when it 
seems that audio salesmen are talking speakers in tongues. 


20 ON TOP OF OLD SMOKEY 
by Michael Bloom 
Driving is the Great American Pastime. We spent a good 
portion of our youth in cars — screeching away from 
stoplights, listening to the radio, playing air drums on the 
steering wheel. Problem is, we didn't outgrow it. We still get 
tickets. But technology has the power to change our lives. 
Thanks to the amazing little radar detector, we don't have to 
be caught in the act anymore. 


22 ALARMED FORCES 
by Alan Radding 
If your house has never been robbed, relax — there’s still 
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time. So maybe you should think about investing in a security 
system. Wireless alarms have been much improved and are 
now atfordable for home use. Even if the stuff in your house 
isn‘t exactly the treasure of the Sierra Madre — it’s still yours. 


24 HIGH AND MIGHTY 
by Peter W. Mitchell 
Audio cassettes have long suffered from problems of clarity in 
the upper ranges, but manufacturers continue to refine the 
design. Two systems in particular look promising: HX Pro 
ensures that high frequencies are captured during recording. 
and Play Trim offsets high-frequency losses in playback. At 
least someone is maintaining high standards. 


26 CHEAP THRILL 
by Paul D. Lehrman 
What with food processors and electric toothbrushes, VCRs 
and tape decks, most of us own enough hardware to fill the 
city dump. But what about the car? Now a handy gizmo from 
Sparkomatic will connect your indoor equipment to your car 
radio, bringing you tuneful sounds without your having to buy 
another CD player. 


27 ALITTLE BYTE MUSIC 
by Michael Bloom 
Granted, not many of us have the musical talent of a Stevie 
Wonder, but the right tools can help. Now a new software 
package called Total Music offers exciting possibilities. The 
system is cheap enough for the amateur musician and 
sophisticated enough for the pro. 


29 CIRCUIT SHORTS 
by Peter W. Mitchell 
Steve Wozniak’'s latest coup, HQ‘s answer to SuperBeta, video 
piracy. and other weighty matters. 


30 COMPACT DISC REVIEWS 
by M. Howell, Brad Meyer, and Peter Mitchell 
Music by Ella Fitzgerald, Gershwin, Brahms, three guys 
named Strauss, two called Elvis, and other stars. 


32 MUSIC IN THE WINTER AIR 
by Frederick Kalil 
A guide to programming on the holiday airwaves. 
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COPLEY YOUR KODAK 
CHRISTMAS HEADQUARTERS! 


you lh KODAK Video Cassettes 
on hand to save ail the action you'll want to see again. 
Available in popular lengths, VHS or BETA Format. 


Buy 5 — one free! 
offer thru 12/24/85 


Kodak tape & film 
— the perfect 
stocking stuffers! 


Stop in and ask for your free 
Copley Camera Discount Card for 
25% off on color developing & prints 
20% off on reprints 
Free offer expires 12/12/85 


Kodak 


The perfect non-flash film 
for those X-Mas tree 
memories! 


COPLEY 


CAMERA PROFESSIONAL SALES 


$24 Newbury Street. Boston, 
266-2201 2607-9838 
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SECTION FOUR, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


industry-watchers look to the 

Japan Audio Fair at the Harumi 
fairgrounds in Tokyo Bay to see what the 
next year or two will bring from the Far 
East. Bob Heenan, the proprietor of the 
hi-fi store Q Audio, in Cambridge, 
recently returned from a trip to the fair. 
He spoke to us about new products from 
Japan and trends in electronic retailing in 
Tokyo and Hong Kong. 

Heenan warns that his observations 
are subject to error: “I wasn’t there as the 
guest of an audio company,” he says, 
“and I didn’t have an English translator 
to explain these technologies. I grabbed 
the Japanese literature, listened carefully 
[to anyone who spoke English], and tried 
to put together as much information as I 
could.” His caution is polite but probably 
unnecessary; Heenan understands audio 
and video and has made similar trips to 
the Orient five times before. 

The only American event comparable 
to the Japan Audio Fair is our biannual 
Consumer Electronics Show. The CES is 
a trade fair, however, restricted to 
members of the industry and press, while 
the Audio Fair is open to the public; 
anyone with the equivalent of $2 can get 
in. “The vast majority,” Heenan says, 
“are young men from 15 to 35 years old 
who come to get hands-on experience 
with new boys’ toys.” Along with the 
Audio Fair, there was also an exposition 
of hardware manufacturers at Harumi 
fairgrounds that week, and only com- 
bined attendance figures were released. 
Though this makes comparisons risky, 
the one-week total of 300,000 for both 
Japanese shows is almost three times that 
of the biggest CES. 

One of the most significant things 
about this year’s fair was what Heenan 
didn’t see. “At previous audio fairs there 
were many products that were nine to 18 
months ahead of their introductions 
here. At this show the manufacturers 
seem to have gotten more conservative 
about showing lab prototypes.” For 
instance, there were no digital audio- 
cassette recorders (DATs), no new eight- 
millimeter video decks, and almost no 
CD ROM players — hardware that uses a 
disc like the audio CD to store 550 
megabytes of computer memory. “The 
idea,” says Heenan, “is not to impede the 
sales of current technology. Even 
Technics [which has converted an audio 
CD pressing plant entirely to CD ROM] 
didn’t show anything.” 

The trend toward short lead times 
began last year, when Sony’s miniature 
CD player debuted at the Tokyo fair even 
as it appeared in Japanese stores. Most of 
the usual lag between the Japanese and 
American introductions began to disap- 
pear as well. Heenan, realizing that the 
player would be a hit in the US, planned 
to get the jump on the competition by 
buying players in the Orient and bring- 
ing them back. “I called my store to say, 
‘I've just seen something I’m going to 
scoop up and bring in,’ and they said, 
‘Don’t bother; it’s already here.’ ” 

According to the new game plan, the 
Japanese will, when possible, hold new 
technology in the wings until the profit in 
existing hardware starts to decline. The 
eight-millimeter-video cat is already out 
of the bag, but it is not being pushed too 
hard by most companies because of its 
effect on VHS and Beta. Similar thinking 
pertains to the DAT, which might cut 
into the sales of CD players. 


High-definition TV 

For the past few years researchers in 
Japan, Europe, and America have been 
working on a new television broadcast 
standard with much higher picture quali- 
ty than existing systems. (For an expla- 
nation of high-definition TV, see “Picture 
Perfect,” by Mark Fishman, in the No- 
vember 5 Phoenix Video supplement.) 
In brief, HDTV usually means a system 
using 1125 horizontal scan lines instead 
of 525; a screen aspect ratio of 5:3 instead 
of 4:3 (meaning that the tube is wider in 
proportion to its height than a conven- 
tional set); and increased signal 
bandwidth, giving more than twice the 
normal horizontal resolution. 

Until recently, demonstrations of high- 
definition TV were restricted to direct 
camera feeds, as there was no video 
storage medium with enough 
bandwidth. In Tokyo, however, the 
source for all the HDTV demonstrations 
was a two-inch-wide open-reel tape 
containing a digitally recorded per- 
formance of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons, 
together with scenes of the Japanese 
countryside recorded at appropriate 
times of the year. 

The recorder’s output fed five different 


E ach fall, audio journalists and 


Eastern exposure 
New Japanese products revealed 


by E. Brad Meyer 


sets. Three were very bulky prototype 
units, one each from NEC, Toshiba, and 
Mitsubishi, with picture tubes of about 35 
to 40 inches diagonal measure. These 
were much too large for home use. As 
Heenan puts it, “Two people could get 
inside of one and play cards.” There was 


_a fourth unit with a somewhat smaller 


tube that would actually fit into a normal 


home. Less bulky than current 40-inch 


rear-projection sets, it was made by 
Sony, a company always in the forefront 
of miniaturization. In an adjoining room, 
also from Sony, was the hardware we've 
all been waiting for: a high-definition 
projection TV. 

Heenan spent almost an hour watch- 
ing these sets, especially the big one. 
“The picture quality,” he says, “was 
every bit as good as anything I've seen in 
a movie theater. In fact, it’s being test- 
marketed on the West Coast in a small 
theater now, as a rival for 35-millimeter.” 
The screen was flat, not curved, and “I 
saw absolutely no distortion whatsoever, 


at the edges or anywhere. I could find no 
fault with the visual presentation.” Over- 
all brightness was hard to evaluate 
because the room with the big set was 
darkened like a theater. 

In his informal comparison, Heenan 
saw no difference in picture quality 
between the projection TV and the 
conventional direct-view sets, although 
if the ambient light levels were the same, 
this conclusion wouldn't necessarily 
hold. His overall assessment: “I loved it. 
But the [best of the] stuff we have now is 
pretty damn good in comparison to what 
I saw. Going from 525 lines to 1125 made 
a demonstrable difference; I saw the 
improvement, I’d love to own it myself, 
but it’s not like going from black and 
white to color.” 


Laservision 

Laser video discs are more popular in 
Japan than they are here. The 
vendor in both markets is Pioneer, whi 
in the US offers three models: a no-frills 
machine costing $300; a front-loading 
model, the LD-700, with all standard LV 
features and remote control, for about 
$680; and the CLD-900, a combination 


‘compact disc/LV player carrying a list 


price of $1250.* The CLD-900 is the only 
American model that will play digital 
soundtracks on the few video discs that 
have them. But its bulk and high cost — 
twice what you’d have to pay for 
separate LV and CD players — are a big 
disadvantage. 

Pioneer showed five models at the fair. 
All the new ones have remote control, 


*Prices quoted throughout the article 
are calculated from the Japanese sug- 
gested retail at a conversion rate of 215 
yen to the dollar. Before the recent 

stabilization, the ratio was 
about 245 to 1. The change has made a 
significant difference in the electronics 
market, as we will see later. 


Q Audio: Go east, young man! 


and all can play back digital LVs, either 
with built-in circuits or with a new $185 
outboard decoder. Three of the new 
models appear to be built on the old 
LD-700 chassis: the-LC-5100 ($557), the 
LD-7100 ($697), and the LD-8100 ($743). 
Heenan says that the differences among 
the three appear to be in features and 
flexibility, not in picture quality. The 
LD-8100 caters to Japanese fans of 
karaoke — singing along with a recorded 
orchestra with mood pictures and song 
lyrics on the video portion of the disc. 
The 8100 has stereo mike inputs and a 
built-in mixer to blend your voice with 
the accompaniment. 

All the new players share one slightly 
bothersome peculiarity: the special con- 
trols for slow motion, picture search, and 
still-frame are available only on the 
remote unit. Even when you're next to 
the player, you have to find the remote 
and then hold it in front of the machine 
to aim it into the infrared receiver. 

Many Japanese manufacturers sell 


laser players made for them by Pioneer. 
Marantz’s LD-1CD ($929) is the 
equivalent of Pioneer's big CLD-900. 
Similar machines are available from 
NAD, Teac, Sansui and Alpine/Lux, 
though only the NAD is sold in the US. 
Denon and Yamaha also showed players 
based on Pioneer’s regular LV-700 
chassis. Yamaha’s LV-X1 Digital ($595) 
has an interface for an external D/A 
converter, while Teac’s LV-1200, at $695 
with remote, has no adapter port. Teac’s 
version of the CLD-900 is the LV-5000BS 
($1161). 

Sony exhibited three laser-disc players, 
all made in its own plant. The company 
doesn’t sell consumer LV machines here; 
during a subsequent factory tour, a Sony 
executive asked Heenan’s . advice on 


- whether they should export them to the 


US. Our man replied that, although the 
players are attractive and he would like 
to carry them in his store, in the small 
American market such a decision was 
risky. Sony's $674 LDP-515 will play 
digital video discs when used with 
Sony’s DSP-501 digital adapter ($209). 


Laserdisc recorders 
The biggest obstacle to Laservision 
sales in America is the player's inability 
to record. There are video disc recorders 
that use a one-shot, non-erasable disc, 
but their $80,000 price restricts them to 
the laboratory. This fall Teac showed 
practical versions of the same idea: their 
new LD-500 series of . one-time-only 
laser-disc recorders, priced at only $980. 
The catch is that a single, one-sided, glass 
blank holding 30 minutes of video costs 
$1000. Printed specifications suggest the 
possibility of 60-minute recordings in the 
long-playing CLV mode, but Heenan 


couldn’t tell whether these particular — 


machines could do that. 

The machine actually worked, though, 
playing a disc that Heenan himself had 
examined. “The picture quality was 


fabulous,” he said. “It appeared to have 
better resolution than any 
laser disc I’ve ever seen.” 


VHD video discs 

The other video disc format, VHD, 
offers an hour of playing time per side 
with all the special effects of the 30- 
minute CAV laser discs. The format’s 
main disadvantage is its picture quality, 
which is inferior to LV. Never sold here, 
the format is still hanging on in Japan. 
Heenan estimates on the basis of store 
displays that VHS has about as much of 
the Japanese disc market as Beta has of 
the American VCR trade: somewhat 
under 20 percent. The software catalogue 
is sizable and contains many titles not 
available in Laservision. 


Digital tape recorders 
Despite the absence of digital audio- 


cassette recorders (DATs) from the fair, 


there were some interesting develop- 


ments in home digital recording, which 
in its present form means using a video 
deck with a separate PCM en- 
coder/decoder. Cheapest and smallest of 
these is the Aiwa PCM800, at $399. Sony 
has a new button on its PCM-501 digital 
(as well as in the outboard CD 

decoder, the DAS-702) that is called 
“digital tape monitor.” Heenan couldn’t 
ascertain its use, but it seems to have 
driven the price on both units up by $120. 
Many otherwise dedicated audiophiles 
don’t bother with PCM because the 
adapters are somewhat clumsy to hook 
up and run within a system primarily 
used for video. Sony offers a solution to 
this problem in a new VCR, the PCM- 
HF10. For $1107 you get Super-Beta, Beta 
Hi-Fi, and a built-in 14-bit PCM 


. processor. The bad news is that the unit 


seems to lack the quasi-16-bit encoding 
much beloved by users of Sony’s other 
PCM gear. The good news is that the 
signal-to-noise specification of 80 dB is 
low enough to suggest that this is the first 
14-bit encoder with proper dithering for 
good performance at low signal levels. 


CD players 

Heenan saw about 50 new CD players, 
most of them at or near the low end of 
the market, although, he explains, “the 
low end of the Japanese market is much 
higher than the low end of the American 
market.” The ADCS player advertised 
here in mail-order catalogues for as little 
as $169 is made in Japan but is not 
available there. “There was not a single 
product that had a retail price of less than 
$200, though they’re fast approaching 
that.” (Remember the 215-yen con- 
version factor, however: at Y245/dollar, 
the $208 would come out to $182.53.) 

Yamaha had seven new CD players, 

more than anyone else. Sony is apparent- 
ly bringing out a whole new line, which 
is distinguishable from the old only by a 
more vibration-resistant chassis. The 
new model numbers are one digit higher 
than the old ones, so that the old CDP102 
is the new CDP103, and so on. The new 
Sonys weren't yet available in stores, in 
either Japan or Hong Kong. Onkyo 
seemed to be attacking mechanical vibra- 
tion in their $642 Integra C700 by using 
laser optical coupling between internal 
circuit boards. 

Pioneer’s PVM6 ($418; suggested retail 
in the US is $499) is a programmable CD 
changer into Which you can insert a 
cartridge holding six discs in a stack. The 
unit can be programmed to play as many 
as 32 selections in any order from any of 
the six discs. Disc cartridges cost $9.30; 
you must also use one for single-disc 
play. (Toshiba has a two-disc model, the 
XR-V22, that sells here for $499.95; 
Technics and Nikko offer players with 
50- and 60-disc capacity for $1500 and 
$1800, respectively.) 

Of special interest to video fans is the 
Pioneer PBX-707L CD player, which has 
an input connector for digital Laservision 
sound. The new player sells for $301 in 
Japan, so if you were going to buy an 
outboard LV decoder anyway, you can 
get a CD player for an additional $120. 
The player is no larger than other table- 
top models, 

In a move that might threaten the 
eventual release of the DAT, Sanyo 
showed a reasonably small, erasable 

CD machine. The machine, 
however, must have been either a mock- 
up or a prototype — they supplied no 
price, specifications, or delivery date. 


Portable CD players 
The Sony D-5, the smallest and cutest 
CD player anyone had ever seen, was the 
hit of last year’s Audio Fair. It has sold 
Continued on page 6 
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The next dimension 
in sight and sound from RCA 
is at LectraCity now. 


The RCA 


ProWonder Camcorder 


At last, a deluxe video color 
camera and VHS video recorder all 
in one lightweight compact unit. 
There’s no need for special tapes, 
adaptors, power packs or any other 
paraphernalia. Simply insert a 
standard VHS cassette, point and 

shoot and you have your own 
color movies ready for playback 
on your home VCR. 


This state-of-the-art camera also comes with a range of 
convenient features that make it easy to use anywhere. There's 
auto focus, 6:1 power zoom lens, electronic viewfinder/playback 
s 1399 monitor, a built-in microphone and constant white balance. 

or $50 month with ; And the whole unit weighs only 6 lbs. with battery. Record your 
your Lectra Charge Card. Christmas morning fun and watch it all on your television minutes later! 


Buy the ProWonder Camcorder in December and receive a deluxe carrying case free! $149 value. 


RCA Hi-Fidelity VHS VCR 


Enjoy the next dimension in video recorder 

technology with hifi stereo sound added to the superior 
pep —" sg 4-head video picture provided by this RCA VCR. Naturally, 

ss it has all the features you expect in a top video recorder 

" such as full-function wireless remote control, 14-day/ 
4-event programmability, digital clock/tape counter, stereo TV broadcast adaptability, 
automatic rewind and a lot more. This quality product will be part of your home entertainment 
4 wag for many years to come. Only $699 or $40 monthly with your Lectra Charge Card. 


FREE VHS “GHOSTBUSTER” TAPE WITH PURCHASE OF THIS VCR. 


Only 


RCA 286’’ ColorTrak 
Stereo Monitor/Receiver 


This is full-spectrum television at its best! 

With full resolution color and full stereo sound, you enjoy 100% 
of the audio and video signal available to you. Plus there’s a 
variety of other state-of-the-art features included, and you 
control them all with RCA’s exclusive remote Digital Command 
Center. Designed to be completely compatible 
with stereo audio components as well as today’s 
advanced VCR’s, this unit has enough input/ 
output jacks to accomodate a variety of hook-ups, 


$899 or $45 a month with your Lectra Charge Card. 


Lectra City 


BROCKTON BROOKLINE BURLINGTON CAMBRIDGE HANOVER 
Rte. 27 at Pleasant St. 870 Commonwealth Ave. By Burlington Mall 95 First Street Hanover Mall Plaza 
Exit 18A off Route 24 Across from Boston U. Across from Sears Auto. Lechmere Square Route 53 
588-9020 232-2202 273-4301 491-6362 826-4546 
HYANNIS NORTH DARTMOUTH NASHUA, NH MANCHESTER, NH SALEM, NH 
Capetown Plaza 345 State Rd. Rt.6 Nashua Mall Extension K-Mart Plaza 314 South Broadway 
' Route 132 Across from the Mall (603) 883-7552 1525 South Willow St. Route 28 
771-7280 992-4651 (603) 669-1744 (603) 893-6220 


OPENING SOON: FRAMINGHAM, Route 9 across from Shopper's World @ DEDHAM 
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Continued from page 


year’s Audio Fair. It has sold so 
well over here that many dealers, 
unable to get shipments from 
Sony, have gone to the gray 
market — independent importing 
outside Sony’s established 
network — to obtain them. (The 
overseas model, which has no 
warranty coverage here, is the 
D-50.) 

The D-5 may be cute, but its 
combined battery pack/carrying 
case is heavy and clumsy, and the 
player is too susceptible to shock 
to use while jogging. Technics 
showed its version, the SLX-P7, 
at the CES last summer; it’s now 
beginning to show up in 
American retail outlets. The 
Technics player is slightly smaller 
than the Sony and a bit more 
shock-resistant, and its carrying 
case is much smaller than the 
D-5’s. Unlike the Sony, it can be 
programmed to play tracks in any 
order. The SLX-P7 costs $231 in 
Japan (plus $56 for the 
case/battery pack, $16 for an AC 
adapter, and $5 for an inter- 
connect cable). Heenan found 
none in Tokyo stores but plenty 
in Hong Kong. 

Sanyo showed a portable play- 
er for $225 that comes in three 
colors, all light pastels probably 
chosen to appeal to the Japanese 


players - ‘are’ really separately 
versions of automotive 
sand the Sanyo 


feature that is now appearing in 


car players as well: when the 
player is bumped hard enough to 
interfere with the tracking, the 
player's microprocessor memo- 
rizes the location where synchro- 
nization was lost and resumes 
play at that t. A new Hitachi 
portable ed. the DAD-P100 
($255) is not an entrant in the 
lightweight division. Though big- 
ger than previous models, it has 
top-mounted buttons that may be 
easier for our relatively large 
Western fingers to operate. 

In the end, the masters of 
miniaturization stole the show 
again. Sony’s new portable will 
be known here as the D-7, and 


‘overseas as the D-50 Mk II. The 


D-7 is built to sell for the same 
price as the D-5, though of course 


’ it won’t be discounted as the D-5 


is now. It is even thinner than the 
Technics, and the carrying case 
has a special (and probably ex- 
pensive) flat battery pack, mak- 
ing the overall package light 
enough to wear while running. 
And run with it you can, because 
it is, as described by Sony’s 
marketing department, “im- 
pervious” to shock. It was one of 
the big hits of the fair; people 
near it were three deep and 
wouldn't move out of the way to 
let Heenan get a videotape of it, 


hand-built technology, which the--"Hz-200. kHz; power.-output is 

Japanese love: an_antique..Ger-= about 100 watts/channel. ~~ ~ 
man player piano‘and a violin.) 
The retail scene. 
Electronics Hi-fi stores in Tokyo are dif- 

Heenan saw relatively little of ferent from ours. As Heenan 

interest in the more traditional hi- describes them, “An average, 
fi categories: turntables, credible, established audio shop 


cartridges, cassette decks, 
preamplifiers, power amplifiers, 
FM tuners, and loudspeakers. 
The products that caught his eye 
tended to embody mixtures of old 
and new technology. 

One example is the Marantz 
DPM/7, a $1628 digital monitoring 
amplifier. Included are a 16-bit 
audio signal processor, a digital 
reverberation processor, five dis- 
crete digital inputs and outputs, 
and an additional seven analog 
inputs. There is a 10-band 
graphic equalizer with four mem- 
ory presets, and an octave-band 
spectrum analyzer. Rated at 100 
watts/channel into 6 ohms 
(which seems to be an emerging 
standard for power specifications 
in Japan), the unit weighs 32 
pounds. 

Another hybrid from Al- 
pine/Lux actually straddles two 
borders. The LV105 ($553) is an 
integrated amplifier that uses 
12AX7 tubes in the low-level 
stages and MOSFETs in the 
output. The LV105 handles audio 


teenage market. Portable CD despite his best “Excuse me, I’m _ and video signals, with inputs, 

just a dumb American” act. (The . . outputs, and 

show's. other big draw was a _...for-bath. Claimed frequency re- 
y 


facilities 


in Aikhabara [the retail district 
where electronics outlets are con- 
centrated] is from five to seven 
stories tall.” (Lest you conjure up 
visions of Jordan. Marsh, we 
should mention that each floor 
may be no more than 30 feet 
square.) “Five years ago, on the 
fifth or sixth floor you'd find both 
the super-high-end, | esoteric 
product and the antique imported 
product. Two years ago[the high- 
end display] was half of what it 
was. Last year it was replaced 
with computers. There was no 
antique imported audio. The fifth 
and sixth floors are now in- 
habited by 14-year-old kids. all 
standing in front of screens, 
programming away.” 

Are the computers just a profit- 
able new sideline, or are they 
related to audio in some way? 
Eighteen months ago, at the 
Technics plant in Osaka, there 
was an audio/video system in 
which a small computer with 
video display controlled the 
selector switches, FM and video 


TRUST 


FROM THE NAME YOU 
VIDEO. 


RCA ac 


cessories will 


Today, there are hun- 
dreds of video products, 
tapes and accessories to 
choose from. All from dif- 


ferent manufacturers with 
different quality standards. 
But there's still one 
way to get the best 
combination of value 
and performance. Go 
with the name you know 
and trust. The name 
with one of the biggest 
video lineups in the 
industry: RCA. 

We have proven 
Our quality rep- 
utation year after 
year in every 
phase of video. 


Our blank video tape, for 
example, is designed to the same 
types of high- 
standards as our VCRs. It's 

available in most popular lengths, 
in VHS and Beta, Premium 


level performance 


Quality and Super High Grade. 


Our video accessories put on 
an equally impressive perfor- 
mance. Whether you're a first- 
year rookie or a video veteran, 


enhance your enjoyment 

and your equipment's 

capability. Your RCA dealer 
has everything you need. 
From start-up kits, batteries, 
cables, cords and head clean- 
ers, to cases for VCRs and 
cameras, lenses, wireless 


mikes and tripods. And much 
more. All from RCA. 

Why trust the performance 
of your video system to any- 
thing less than the name you 
know best? See your RCA 
dealer today. 


misapplied to the relationship 
between audio and _ video, 
Heenan -cautiously declared, 
“This year gave me the im- 
that there was soon to 
‘a real engagement between 
the computer and the home- 
entertainment audio-video sys- 
tem.” One control system for 
audio/video that uses a conven- 
tional microcomputer has been 
available in Japan for over a year 
now. It’s the $232 Pioneer ER-101 
computer/LV, which allows you 
to use an MSX-standard or other 
home computer to exert inter- 
active programming control of 
laser discs. 

Styling trends in Japan are 
more dramatically visible be- 
cause of the country’s greater 
homogeneity. According to 
Heenan, “Seven out of 10 cars on 
the street in Japan are white; nine 
out of 10 pieces of audio equip- 
ment are black. If you are a youn 
person buying a new [electronic] 
thing, it’s red; teenage hi-fi stuff 
like ghetto blasters start with red 
and go from there into pastels — 
pinks, turquoise, and so forth. But 
Tokyo audio shops have five 
floors of wall-to-wall black 
stuff.” 

Business conditions have af- 
fected pricing policies. “Previous- 
ly you had no problem getting 15 . 
percent off retail by shopping in 
Aikhabara, but if you hit the guy 
up for 20 percent he’d show you 
the door. Now -they have no 
problem with 25 percent and will 
go to 35 percent if necessary. I got 
the distinct feeling that things 
were slow.” There were fewer of 
the kind of item — such as a $250 
phono headshell — that Heenan 
calls “bizarro-fi.” Now, he says, 
dealers are “back into the ton- 
nage business, moving rack sys- 
tems and mid-fi.” 

The big problem is that the 
Japanese are nearing the satura- 
tion level in both video and 
audio. According to Heenan, the 
trade magazines are saying that 
because the Japanese house is 
smaller than the Western house, 
manufacturers don’t know where 
consumers can fit a new box. 
Heenan confirms that houses 
there are small: he stayed with a 
friend whose first floor “is not a 
third the size of my [small] store; 
teeny-weeny isn’t the word to 
describe it.” 

Heenan emphasizes, however, 
that there is still a generous 
amount of foot traffic, and the 
attitude of the salespeople is “still 
terrific.” They all wear white 
shirts and ties; they greet the 
customer politely and thank him 
for coming to their store. “Not,” 
Heenan says with deliberate 
understatement, “the typical 
thing you see over here. There's 
tons of literature available, and 
questions either get a prompt 
answer or someone literally runs 
to another department to find out 
for you. There's no hard sell, but 
they're willing to bargain and 
want to do business.” 

Heenan’s last stop was in Hong 
Kong which, he sadly reports, “is 
not the electronic warehouse it 
used to be. When I was there in 
‘83 and ‘84 there were bargains 
galore. I could buy a Nakamichi 
Dragon in Hong Kong in 1984 for 
$785, which was approximately 
$300 below US dealer cost and 25 
percent less than best discount in 
Tokyo. That's not the case now.” 

The unofficial devaluation, of 
course, is bad news to bargain- 
hunters headed for the Far East. 
“With the dollar at 215, there’s no 
more gray market; there’s no 
more parallel import. It’s not 
cost-efficient.” In past years 
Heenan has returned home with 
as many pieces of audio gear and 
CDs as he could carry. But this 
year, “except for onesies and 
twosies of compact discs, which 
have a much higher retail in 
Japan than they do here, I came 
back empty-handed.” O 
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GHOSTBUSTERS.® the most successful 
history. This VHS Hi-Fi Stereo tape is a $79.95 ... and it's 
yours FREE when you step up to the best video sound around! 


Model 600HF is the affordable way 
to enter the world of VHS Hi-Fi. 
Includes multi-band electronic tuning 
with cable capability, multi-function 
wireless remote and slant-front 


panel for easy access to controls. 


Hi-Fi Model 625HF takes 
both audio and video seri- 
ously. Features 4-head video 
performance, electronic 


VLT625HF 


SEE YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALERFOR DETAILS «¢ 
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Idle threats 


The Korean invasion 
that never happened 


by Alan Radding 

wo years ago the audio 

and video trade press was 

filled with articles on the 
so-called Korean challenge. 
Korean audio and video manu- 
facturers supposedly were poised 
for an imminent invasion of 
America, aiming to liberate us 
from the domination of Japanese 
home-electronics manufacturers. 
The Koreans would swarm 
ashore bringing us video-cassette 
recorders, color televisions, 
microwave ovens, and audio 
components with quality com- 
parable to that of the entrenched 
Japanese products but at substan- 
tially lower prices. They would 
achieve these lower prices be- 
cause they paid their workers less 
than the Japanese did and in- 
vested in neither state-of-the-art 
research and development, as 
American firms did, nor in in- 
novative consumer applications, 
as the Japanese did. They also 
shunned ultramodern, robotics- 
equipped assembly plants in 
favor of plentiful, low-cost man- 
ual labor. Initially, at least, the 
Korean products would not be as 
heavily advertised, but as good- 
quality, economical imitations of 
existing products, they would 
eventually establish their niche in 
the market. 

Yet they were to compete with 
Japanese products that boasted 
considerable name _ recognition, 
widespread distribution, estab- 
lished service networks, and a 
reputation for quality. It seemed 
that the only weapon the Koreans 
would have in their upcoming 
battle over the American market 


share’ was a price advantage. 


According to the trade press, the 
Japanese were vulnerable at the 
low end of the market, and the 
Koreans would do to them what 
the Japanese had once done to 
American manufacturers: attack 
the market with low-cost, low- 
end products that American 
manufacturers weren't really in- 
terested in because of the cor- 
respondingly low profit margins. 
Once their beachhead had been 
established, the Japanese had 
managed to push beyond the 
low-end products to dominate 
virtually the entire mass-con- 
sumer audio/video market. 
American manufacturers had 
retreated, surrendering almost 


every audio and video consumer- 
product category, except top- 
quality stereo speakers and a few 
very high-end product lines. 

So American companies 
weren't about to holler over 
increased imports from Korea, 
since they had already lost those 
markets. The Koreans would on- 
ly be taking business away from 
the Japanese, and American con- 
sumers would benefit by the 
lower Korean prices. 

The rumors have persisted 
from late 1983 through the pre- 
sent, and Koreans armed with 
VCRs for less than $200 are 
nowhere in sight. Have you ever 
heard of Goldstar or Daewoo? 
Possibly, you've heard of 
Samsung, but the highly touted 
Korean challenge looks more and 
more like last summer's Red Sox 
pennant drive. According to fig- 
ures compiled by the US Depart- 


ment of Commerce, the Koreans - 


are barely gaining ground against 
the Japanese. In 1983 we im- 
ported $2 billion worth of audio 
and video tape players and re- 
corders from Japan, compared 
with $62.4 million worth from 
Korea. By 1984 the Korean im- 
ports had jumped to $86.4 mil- 
lion, but by then the Japanese 
were selling $3.2 billion worth of 
players and recorders, which in- 
cluded sales of VCRs, the hottest 
consumer-electronics product. By 
August 1985, the Koreans had 
posted $108 million in sales here, 
but the Japanese were up to $2.75 
billion, well on their way to a $5 
billion year. 

Two factors in particular have 
derailed the Korean push into 
American territory: the shifting 
fortunes of the dollar and unex- 
pected Japanese aggressiveness 
in meeting the competition. 

The recent concerted effort by 
America’s trading partners to 
deflate the value of the dollar 
may have paid off. “I don’t think 
we're going to see those 
[drastically lower] kinds of prices 
from anybody soon,” predicts 
“Demented Dave” Weiner, who, 
when he’s not zanily dancing 
around his Manufacturers Mar- 
ketplace warehouse waving box- 
es of audio/video equipment in 
front of TV cameras, is closely 
monitoring the factors that affect 
his business. He thinks trade 


negotiations have slowed the 
decline in prices of Asian 
products. Sony, in fact, is re- 
portedly raising prices on its 
consumer-electronics products, 
and other Japanese companies 
are expected to follow. 

If the weaker dollar has made 
Korean prices less cut-rate, the 
highly aggressive response of the 
Japanese must be sending Korean 
manufacturers back to their elec- 
tronic spreadsheets. The Japanese 
have been. willing to reduce their 
own profit margins significantly 
by drastically cutting prices. “I 
don’t believe the Japanese are 
going to give up their market 
share,” says Weiner. In early 
October, Manufacturers Market- 
place was selling a low-cost 
Korean-made Goldstar VCR for 
about $260. Next to the good, 
basic Goldstar model, however, 
was an equally good Japanese- 
made Sharp VCR with com- 
parable features, for about $10 
more. Although Sharp is not a 
leading VCR manufacturer, “peo- 
ple always take the Sharp,” one 
salesman explained, “because 
they've at least heard of the name 
and it’s just another 10 bucks.” 

As recently as last year, things 
were different. According to Phil 
Ressler, president of Adcraft, the 
agency that handles promotions 
for World Wide Electronics, 
World Wide sold a Korean micro- 
wave oven last year for $50 less 
than any comparable Japanese 
model, and because of the low 
price the unknown Korean brand 
sold well. This year, however, the 
Japanese cut their prices, making 
the difference on microwave ov- 
ens about $10, too low to send 
people over to the Korean com- 
petition. As a result, World Wide 
no longer carries Korean micro- 
wave ovens. 

If it were a matter of where a 
product is manufactured, rather 
than its brand name, the Korean 
challenge would have long since 
lived up to. its promise. Korean- 
made products utilized by non- 
Korean manufacturers — the 
practice is called “source manu- 
facturing” — are much more 
widely circulated than those with 
Korean brand names, such as 
Goldstar, Samsung, and Daewoo. 
Americans buy a surprising 
number of goods manufactured 
in Korea without realizing it. 
Many black-and-white tele- 
visions are source-manufactured 
in Korea (the Koreans have not 
yet mastered the much more 
complicated technology for flat, 
rectangular-screen, color picture 
tubes). Korea also makes much of 
our low-end car-stereo equip- 
ment, and more and more it is 
becoming a source manufacturer 
for home-stereo components. For 
example, Sherwood, an estab- 


lished American brand name for 
mass-market consumer audio 
products, gets most of its 
products from Korean manufac- 
turers. 

Of the brand names sold here, 
Samsung may be the best known. 
Goldstar brand products are actu- 
ally produced by Daewoo, a 


huge, diversified manufacturer 


similar to the huge Japanese 
industrial giants that make just 
about everything from miniature 
televisions to ships. Daewoo will 
soon be bringing an IBM PC 
clone to this country under the 
Korean company’s own name, in 
a joint venture with Wellesley- 
based Leading Edge. Usually, 
however, New England is the last 
place to hear about new trends, 
the result of local conservatism 
and geography. Korean brands 
are more accepted on the West 
Coast, say consumer-electronics 
marketers, where tolerance for 
imports in general is higher and 
where Pacific Rim _ trading 
flourishes. 
* * * 

In order to evaluate Korean- 
made products, the consumer 
must know something about the 
manufacture of electronic goods. 
Modern electronic products are 
assemblages of solid-state print- 
ed circuit boards populated by 
rows of integrated circuits, re- 
sistors, and capacitors. Rival 
manufacturers are quite likely to 
buy the same parts, such as 
integrated circuits, from the same 
suppliers, stick them onto dif- 
ferent circuit boards, and package 
the circuit boards inside different 
cases. Quality control is impor- 
tant, but the crucial differences 
come at the design and planning 
stages, long before the actual 
manufacturing. By the time a 
product reaches the manufac- 
turing stage, it’s a matter of 
acquiring the parts at the best 
price and assembling them quick- 
ly, with a minimum of quality- 
control problems. Even IBM's 
phenomenally successful PC is 
an assemblage of widely avail- 
able parts manufactured by other 
companies. Except for marketing 
and support, IBM’s contribution 
stopped after the planning, de- 
sign, and initial engineering. IBM 
didn’t even write the operating 
system. Once the basic work has 
been done, almost anybody can 
manufacture the final product/ 
That's one reason why there are 


‘so many IBM PC clones. 


So, from an American con- 
sumer’s standpoint, the question 
is whether the Korean products 
are made with acceptable quality 
control and whether there is a 
sufficient service network in case 
of problems. The consensus 
among electronics retailers here 
is, “Not yet.” Korean products 


may also be seen as coming up 
short aesthetically: the products 
often look a couple of years older 
than they actually are because 
their design is dated. This is 
purely a cosmetic consideration, 


~ but it may be one reason why 


consumers grab the Sharp VCR 
instead of the Goldstar sitting 
next to it. And the more Goldstars 
they bypass, the longer it will 
take Korean names to penetrate 
consumer consciousness. 

Although the aborted Korean 
campaign can be explained in 
terms of the American dollar and 
Japanese counterinsurgency, it’s 
worth mentioning that many 
loudly touted invasions never 
arrive, or arrive quietly. About 
the same time the audio/video 
trade press was~predicting the 
coming of the Koreans, the com- 
puter trade press was warning of 
an onslaught of Japanese MSX 
computers. This came about be- 
cause the major Japanese elec- 
tronics companies. had just 
agreed on a single standard for 
home computers. All computers 
built to the MSX standard would 
utilize interchangeable hardware 
and software. Programs that ran 
on one MSX machine would run 
on any other. Data saved on disk 
by one machine could be read by 
another MSX disk drive. One 
manufacturer's disk drive would 
work with another's computer, 
and all the machines would 
interface with other Japanese 
consumer-electronics products. 
The expectation was that MSX 
machines would destroy the 
American personal-computer in- 
dustry the way Japanese TVs 
have virtually’ eliminated 
American television manufac- 
turing. 

Except for a few demonstration 
machines, no MSX computers 
have ever made it into American 
stores. Designed around well- 
established, readily available, 
low-cost 8-bit technology, the 
machines were obsolete before 
they even got off the drawing 
boards. Combine that with the 
bloody shakeout in the home- 
computer market | and a 
severe slump in computer 
industry in general, and the 

for MSX success look 
dim. Now that high-powered 16- 
and 32-bit machines are widely 
available and comfortably priced, 


" the MSX invasion has no place to 


go. A few machines may yet 
show up, but they'll never be a 
factor in the fortunes of the 
computer industry. 

Both Korean brand-name and 
source-manufactured products 
are coming, then, but there will 
be no sudden overthrow of 
Japanese consumer-electronics 
companies. And though the 
Japanese appear determined to 
match Korean prices, don’t expect 
a radical decline. By this 
Christmas, VCRs will sell for 
about $200, with special promo- 
tions bringing the price below 
that level. World Wide Elec- 
tronics has already offered a 
Japanese VCR at $198, as part of a 
special promotion in October. For 
higher-end components, the 
prospects are the same. Last year 
the Sony Beta Hi-Fi VCR went for 
about $550; this Christmas the 
improved Sony Super Beta ma- 
chine will sell for under $400. 

Over the next few years, as 
other Asian countries send larger 
inventories here, watch for 
stories about the Taiwan 
challenge, the Singapore 
challenge, and the Malaysian 
challenge. But the ultimate 
challenge to Japanese domi- 
nation of consumer electronics 
may come from the Chinese. If 
China ever modernizes its in- 
dustries and mobilizes its billion- 


member population base, it could — 


compete seriously with Japanese 
leadership in Asia and elsewhere. 
And with the profits, it could in 
turn become a most eager con- 
sumer of American goods. Just 
picture one billion Chinese sip- 
ping Coke, cruising for burgers in 
their Chevvies, and listening to 
Bruce Springsteen. 
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CHANCES ARE 


THE TAPE FOR SOPHISTICATED EQUIPMENT. 


Ordinary video tape doesn’t stand a chance in today’s VCRs. 
| Sophisticated features like fast forward, freeze frame and high-speed 7 
scanning put extraordinary wear and tear on your tape. From the very ea, 
first play. Within a year or two, the deterioration becomes visible. It a 
' never stops. Your child’s third birthday party may be invisible by the 
time he’s six. Sophisticated VCRs require Maxell Video Tape. Maxell is 
pre-stretched. So all those fast starts and faster stops can’t stretch it a 
out of shape. Or worse, break it. Maxell’s magnetic particles are a 
molecularly bonded to the tape. Not glued like ordinary tapes. The a 
particles (and the audio and video information they carry) stay on the 
tape. Instead of dropping off, leaving white spots and streaks on your 
screen. That’s why Maxell looks and sounds as good after 500 plays as 
it does brand new. So if you’ve got a sophisticated VCR, don’t take . 
chances. A video tape is replaceable. What's on it may not be. : 
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his is the season that computer 

companies have been waiting for. 

More nonbusiness computers are 
purchased during the pre-Christmas 
shopping season than during the rest of 
the year combined. Not coincidentally, 
it’s also when the greatest price discounts 
abound. 

This seasonal pattern has contributed 
to the computer industry’s boom-and- 
bust character: te fortunes are 
won and lost in the last few weeks of the 
calendar year. Christmas 1983, for exam- 
ple, belonged almost exclusively to Com- 
modore and its C-64 home computer. 
Commodore's competitors, led by Atari 
and Spectravideo, went straight into 
bankruptcy. But in Christmas 1984 the 
only success story belonged to Apple. 
The season proved costly for Com- 
modore, embarrassing for IBM, and fatal 
to the computer branch of Coleco. As a 
result, the Christmas 1985 market is 
cluttered with warehouse-loads of sur- 
plus computers from last year, dumped 
pa br market at low prices to clear them 

— IBM PC Juniors, Coleco Adams, 
et al. 

The small-office computer business is 
not much more stable. Nearly 30 com- 
panies tried to ride IBM’s coattails by 
producing machines compatible with the 
IBM Personal Computer. Each company 
figured that it would need to capture only 
a 10 percent share of the market to 
become profitable, but corporate 
purchasing officers abide by the motto 
“Nobody ever got fired for buying IBM.” 
Since early 1983 IBM has captured two 
thirds of the market for desktop com- 
puters, and most clone-makers have 
been left with less than one percent each. 
They've been trooping through the 
bankruptcy courts and dumping their 
unsold machines at distress-sale prices 
ever since. 

Japanese companies don’t make many 
of the assembled computers on the 
market, but they have definitely taken 
over the business of making computer 
chips, mainly by slashing prices re- 
peatedly and steeply. Those 64K chips 
that were hard to find last year at $50 are 
flooding the market at under $4. As a 
result, newly designed computer circuits 
that employ these high-capacity chips 
have a far higher ratio of performance to 
cost than the older systems have. The 
new Atari SJ ($800) and Commodore 
Amiga ($1500), for example, have far 
more inherent power than the $2000 IBM 
PC. Consequently, older machines are 
being devalued more rapidly than they 
would be through normal depreciation. 
(With some older computers, however, 
the decline in value can be arrested by 
installing circuit boards that employ the 
new chips. Four years ago my Zenith 
computer, containing just 48K of memo- 
ry, cost $2500; but this year I plugged in 
512K of new memory for only $250. 
Similar memory boards are available for 
the Apple Ile and IIc, and larger add-on 
memories and other enhancements are 
rapidly gaining favor among IBM PC and 
Apple Macintosh owners.) 

We see, then, three major influences 
on the market: 1) lots of cheap home 
computers left over from last Christmas; 
2) office computers that are plentiful and 
cheap as a result of the shakeout among 
IBM imitators; and 3) cheap chips that 
can spawn powerful new machines at 
modest prices. So regardless of what 
category of computers you are interested 
in, this looks like a good time to buy. 
Here’s a brief look at the major com- 
puters that will be vying for your 
attention this season. 


Systems Less Than $500: 
Commodore 64, Atari 130XE, 
Coleco Adam 

Some of the low-priced home com- 
puters of a few years ago are now serving 
as doorstops because of their limited 
capacity for useful work, but that won’t 
happen to these machines. There are 
more programs and accessories available 
to use with the C-64 (for entertainment, 
education, and work) than for any other 
computer on the market, except, perhaps, 
the Apple II. And with two million other 
C-64 users around, there are large and 
active user groups everywhere from 
which to get help. Many Commodore 
dealers currently have a low-priced 
package deal for the C-64, 1541 disk 
drive, and MPS-803 printer. This printer 
is okay for general use but really isn’t 
satisfactory for word processing. 

The 130XE runs the same broad range 
of programs as the older Atari 600 and 
800XL run. If the supply of software in 


Commodore’s Amiga: a renaissance computer at a — price 


Bargain chips 
_ A season of computer discounts 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


the store is skimpy, check the mail-order 
ads in magazines such as Compute! and 
Antic. The AtariWriter system, consisting 
of the computer, 1050 disk drive, and 
1027 printer, is a good low-end word 
processor. And video games for Atari 
computers (which are different from 
those for the separate Atari video-game 
unit) are among the best around. 

When Coleco quit the computer busi- 
ness last winter, the company sold its 
inventory of Adam computer systems to 
discounters who are now retailing the 
entire package for less than $300. This 
includes the computer, data tape ma- 
chine, word-processing program, and 
letter-quality printer. It’s a lot of hard- 
ware for the money, but in one important 
sense you get just what you pay for: the 
Coleco Adam is a computer with no 
support and no future. What it does now 
is all it will ever do. That may well be 
enough to justify your purchasing it, but 
no new programs or accessories are being 
developed for the Adam. If you buy the 
system you should also get all the 
programs and spare data tapes you think 
you may need; after current inventories 
are sold, there may not be any more. 

The relatively few reasonably priced 
programs available for the Coleco Adam 
span the most common uses for a home 


computer. Perhaps the best feature of the 
Adam system is that it also runs the 
excellent ColecoVision video-game 
cartridges. But that’s hardly an adequate 
basis for buying a computer, ; as the 
ColecoVision game unit is available 
separately for only $50. 


Systems Less Than $1000: IBM 
PCjr, Apple Ilc/Ile, 
Commodore 128 

This is the hot test category this season 
— the price range in which the largest 
volume of computers will be sold and 
where the competition will be the most 
intense. The stimulus is coming from 
IBM, whose PC Junior was originally 
designed to sell with a color video 
monitor, for a system i Fine of about 
$1500. Last Christmas IBM cut the 
package price to below $1000, and this 
year it's approaching $600. Since the 
main competition for the PCjr is the 
Apple llc, the latter’s price will also drop 
below $700 for Christmas sales. Thus, for 


_ the first time, consumers will be in a 


position to buy either of these genuinely 
powerful and useful systems at a real 
home-computer price. 

You may have heard that IBM discon- 
tinued the PCjr last spring. What actually 
happened, as in the case of the Com- 


modore 64, was that too many were 

luced for sale last Christmas. With a 

surplus inventory sitting in the 
warehouse and the slow summer months 
ahead, IBM sensibly manufac- 
Sizing the and wart make any 
more until the back inventory is sold. 
(When that happens the machine will 
probably be redesigned for a lower 
production cost, using newer and 


will be made in Japan of in 
_ Tennessee.) 
The PCjr has one major selling point: it 


is IBM PC compatible, meaning that it 
can run many of the programs creatéd to 
run on the larger IBM personal computer. 
But the PCjr also has four major draw- 
backs. First, its MS-DOS operating sys- 
tem program is not easy to master, 

for novice computer users. 
Second, the PCjr is a second-rate PC 
clone, falling seriously short of full IBM- 
PC compatibility. Some of the most 
popular programs for the office PC will 
not run on the Junior. Third, those that 
do are likely to be inflated in price, as 
nearly all IBM-compatible programs are 
(on the theory that companies buying 
IBM PCs are content to spend lots of 
money on software since it’s all tax- 
deductible anyway). Fourth, accessories 
and expansion units for the PCjr are also 
expensive, especially because they often 
require the addition of another power 


supply. 

Who should buy the PCjr? The people 
it was conceived for — businesspeople 
who now use an IBM or compatible PC at 
the office (and thus know how to cope 
with the MS-DOS operating system) 
and want a compatible machine at home 
that can serve double-duty as a family 
education/entertainment machine. 

If you don’t fit this description, and 


especially if this is your first computer, 


you'll be better off with the Apple Il, 
which has evolved into one of the easiest 
to use computers on the market. That's 
partly because of the new ProDOS 
operating system, partly because of the 
excellence of Apple‘s instruction manu- 
als, and partly because of Appleworks, 
an integrated package of programs for 
word processing, s calcula- 
tion, and information filing/retrieval. 
The individual programs in the Ap- 
pleworks set effectively cost only about 
$50 each, so the package deserves its 
current status as the best-selling software 


‘inthe coutitry. 


The Apple II comes in two versions, c 
and e, for different classes of users. The 
lic is the machine of choice for home use, 
especially for the first-time computerists. 
It’s easy to set up, has a built-in disk 
drive, and comes with a very clear 
tutorial program that familiarizes you 
with the system, walks you through the 
setting-up and housekeeping chores, and 
gets you started with basic computer 
applications. But with its sleek one-piece 
design, the IIc is best used as is; it is not 


- extensively modifiable. The Ile, on the 


other hand, is for hobbyists, engineers, 
and serious business users because its 
pop-top open-slot design facilitates plug- 
ging in other circuit boards for special- 
ized a (for example, an 
adapter for exchanging data files with 
IBM computers and a card allowing 
the Apple to run CP/M such as 
SuperCalc-3). After you add external disk 
drives and a couple of these cards, the 
modular Ile will cost considerably more 
than the one-piece II. 

Under ordi circumstances the new 
Commodore 128 would have been con- 
siderably cheaper that the Apple Il — 
and attractive for just that reason. But 
competition from the PCjr has pushed 
the IIc’s price down to the point where it 
nearly matches that of the 128. (The 
nominal $300 price of the C-128 is for the 
central alone; adding $250 for 
its Model 1571 disk drive and $100 for a 
monochrome monitor brings the system 
cost up to $650, close to the sale price of 
the lic.) 

The Commodore 128 isn’t as attractive 
for the first-time users as the Apple Ilc 
nor as effective for business and engi- 
neering as the Ile, but it is a dandy 
machine for hobbyists. Its appeal is 
threefold: 1) since the 128 is fully 
compatible with the Commodore 64, 
there’s a vast library of low-priced 
programs for it; 2) with its versatile sound 
circuits, the 128 can be a very effective 
music synthesizer; 3) the capacity to run 
CP/M _ business ams is already 
included in the 128, with no need for a 
$200 add-on card. 

It is worth em that most 
programs for the C-64 and C-128 are 

Continued on page 12 
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Bargain 


Continued from page 10 

cheaper than those for the IBM. It 
is not unusual to find that the 
Commodore version of a pro- 
gram costs 20 percent less than the 
Apple version ‘and 30 to 50 
percent less than the IBM version. 


Systems Less Than $1500: 
Atari ST, Tandy 1000, 
assorted CP/M 

The Atari 520ST is a fascinating 
new machine. Assembled in the 
Far East, it is a brand-new system 
using the latest chips that offers 
an extraordinary amount of com- 
puting power at the price of 
computers that have much more 
primitive circuitry, such as the 
Apple II. In sheer hardware 
terms, at $800 with black-on- 
white screen or $1000 with color, 
the Atari ST is the most stunning 
best-buy in computerdom today. 
Furthermore, Atari includes a 
user-friendly operating system 
reminiscent of that in the Apple 
Macintosh and promises an array 
of phenomenally powerful and 
cheap accessories. 

But at this time the ST is not a 
wise purchase for anyone but an 
experienced computer hobbyist. 
A computer without software is 
just a glamorous paperweight, 
and the final software develop- 
ment for the Atari is just being 


done now. In six months, if the 
ST is supported by first-class 
programs, it will be the best-buy 
computer on the market. At 
present it’s a gamble. 

Computers in the $1000 to 
$1500 price range make up the 
most confusing segment of the 
computer market, in part because 
that segment contains so much 
variety. The newest technology is 
found here (the Atari ST, with its 
32-bit processor), and $1000 to 
$1500 is increasingly the entry 
price for the currently dominant 
family of 16-bit machines (the 
IBM compatibles). It is also where 
the remnants of the 10-year-old 
eight-bit technology are found — 
assorted CP/M systems and fully 
configured versions of the Apple 
Ile. Should you gamble on the 
future, invest in the present, or 
acquire the security of a proven 
performer from the past? 


The Kaypro 2 makes up in — 


quantity what it lacks in novelty. 
Unlike most computers, where 
the first purchase merely 
launches you on a long course of 
buying programs, expansion 
boards, and accessories, the base 
price of the Kaypro includes 


practically everything — two disk 
drives, a sharp video monitor, 


and a big pile of programs for all’ 


major applications. 

Some folks call the Kaypro a 
portable because it can be carried, 
but in this price range you will 
also find many real portables — 


machines that run on batteries 
and use low-contrast LCD 
screens. The most popular 
portables, and clearly the best 
choices for first-time users, are 
the Radio Shack 100 and 200 (the 
200 is $1000; the 100 is, at a 
bargain-basement $500, grati- 
fyingly below our $1000 to $1500 
range), because they are among 
the easiest computers to use, and 
lots of modestly priced add-ons 
are available to build up the 100’s 
power as your needs expand. If 
you need a computer for one or 
two s uses, such as 
engineering calculation or a mod- 
est quantity of word processing, 
the Radio Shack 100 could be the 
best choice of all- The other 
under-$1000 portables (Epson 
Geneva, NEC 8401, Bondwell) 
are nice second computers for 
somebody who uses a CP/M 
system in the office. (I don’t 
recommend them for first-time 
computerists because of their 
needlessly difficult CP/M operat- 
ing system and WordStar word- 
ing program.) 

The IBM ploy (“Buy our com- 
puter, and we'll toss in the color, 
video monitor for free”) worked 
so well for the PC Junior that 
Radio Shack decided to try it with 
the popular IBM-compatible Tan-. 
dy 1000. Until Christmas the 
$1000 price of the 1000 gets you a 
color monitor, too, and the in- 
cluded Deskmate package of pro- 
grams (Radio Shack’s answer to 


Appleworks) is a good way to get 
started with the most common 
computer applications. When I 
reviewed the Tandy 1000 last 
year I called it “a better PCjr” 
because of its superior hardware 
design and more complete com- 
patibility with software written 
for the IBM PC. (Incidentally, it is 
not totally IBM-compatible in 
terms of hardware; its expansion 
sockets are too short to accept 
standard plug-in boards, and you 
may have to use Tandy’s own.) 

If you to use the 
Tandy 1000 for heavy-duty work, 
plan on spending a little more 
than its advertised $999 price; 
memory expansion and a second 
disk drive will bring the cost up 
in the $1500 neighborhood. At 
that point it becomes worthwhile 
to look at full-bore IBM-com- 
patibles such as the Leading Edge 
and the excellent Corona models; 
the $1500 price of both these 
makes includes two drives, 256K 
of memory, useful software, and 
full-size sockets for expansion 
boards. 


Systems Less Than $2000: 
Apple Macintosh, IBM 
compatibles, Amiga 

Keeping track of the forest of 
IBM-compatible computers can 
be a full-time job. But choosing 
among these computers is far less 
important than the basic decision 
of whether to follow the IBM 
parade or go for a Mac. For many 


people the decision is almost 
automatic. If you're working in a 
company and must share pro- 
grams and data with other IBM 
users, or if you need to use one of 
the many specialized programs 
and plug-in boards that have 
been developed for IBM PCs, 
then you want to be in the IBM 
‘mainstream. But if you have no 
such constraints, it seems silly not 
to take advantage of the wonder- 
fully practical ease of use that the 
Mac offers — especially now that 


‘hundreds of superb programs are 


available to do nearly any task on 
the Mac, sometimes better (and 
usually cheaper) than on a PC. 
The flexibility and. power of the 
Mac ises to grow even more 
rapidly after Apple introduces its 
expandable “open architecture” 
Super-Mac. 

The newest and most exciting 
computer on the market is the 
Amiga, marketed (but not de- 
signed) by Commodore. Imagine 
a color version of the Mac, add 
the versatility of the IBM PC, mix 
in a music synthesizer and a video 
controller, and you may begin to 
approach the Amiga’s promise. I 
never recommend any computer 
that hasn’t been on the market at 
least six months (to establish a 
track record and build a software 
library), but this machine's de- 
sign is very impressive indeed. It 
is the best mixed-use (home and 
business) computer I have seen or 
can imagine. 
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or anyone who is serious 
about audio, buying speak- 
ers is the most difficult 
choice of all. Not only do speak- 
ers have a far stronger effect on 
the sound of your system than 
any other component, but they 
are also thé least understood and 
the most difficult to describe in 
any meaningful way. | 
Little of the information sup- 
plied to dealers and prospective 
buyers by manufacturers is of 
much use. The most common 
specification is frequency re- 
sponse; the data sheet generally 
says that the speaker has flat 
response within some narrow 
tolerance over some portion of. 
the audio range whose width is 
neatly proportional to the speak- 
er's price. These frequency-re- 
sponse figures and graphs, based 
as they are on measurement 
methods and environments un- 
known to the consumer, tell you 
almost nothing about the sound 
of the speaker. Even after all the 
variables have been carefully 
weighed, the final decision rests 
on a conceptual foundation that 
is no more solid than sand — 
deep and soft and constantly 
shifting. 
The way in which most people 
shop for speakers is probably the 
worst possible, unless you count 


buying them through the mail. 


The prospective buyer goes into 
the nearest audio store and an- 
nounces that he’s looking for 
some new speakers, for which 
he’s willing to pay up to about 
$400 a pair. He and the sales- 
person are already on divergent 
paths: the buyer simply wants 
the best sound for his 400 clams, 
but the salesman is trying to talk 
him into, say, a $500 model with 
flawed sound that carries a fat 
commission. To convince the 
buyer, the salesman will play 
other models first, artfully 
switching to the more expensive 
speakers at an appropriate mo-" 
ment and using only those re- 
cords that sound best on those 
speakers. He may also play the 
favored speakers a bit louder 
than the others, knowing that the 
buyer will perceive the louder 
one as sounding more open and 
detailed. 


Testing speakers at Lectra City: the sound and the jury 


Personal best 
Discovering your tastes in speakers 


You can avoid these beginner's 
pitfalls by demanding that the 
levels be matched as closely as 
possible (as determined by your 
ear) while you compare, and by 
taking your own records to the 
store. That way, you have some 
kind of reference. But what kind? 

Although supplying your own 
records is better than using 
what's in the store, the problem 
of finding a reliable sonic refer- 
ence goes deeper than that. Your 
initial goal will be to find the 


' speaker that makes your records 


sound the best. But what are you 
really doing? You have chosen 
those records over the years, 
using your previous system as a 
guide to what sounds good, so 
the ones you bring to the stores 
will naturally be those that sound 
best on your present system. 
Selecting a new speaker using 
those records therefore preju- 
dices your choice in the direction 
of what you already have. 

So, let’s remove your present 
system from the equation. You 
can read audiophile magazines 
like The Absolute Sound and The 
Stereophile to find out what 
records their equipment re- 
viewers use to judge loud- 
speakers. Presumably, your prej- 
udice will now favor the best 
available systems — clearly a 
better direction in which to lean. 

There are problems with this 
approach, too, however. First, the 
high-end reviewers often dis- 
agree on reference 
Second, many of those on which 
they do agree are known in the 
retail hi-fi business as “cheaters” 
— recorangs like Sheffield’s 
Thelma Houston or Dave Grusin 
albums that seem to make any 
system sound good. These re- 
cords are good for showing off 
your system to friends, but 
they're not discriminating 
enough for the job at hand; there 


by E. Brad Meyer 


are very few systems on which 
these albums sound bad. Third, 
most high-end reviewers use ex- 
pensive loudspeakers that are 
designed to be placed well away 
from room walls to achieve the 
best stereo imaging. Such speak- 
ers have both strengths and 
weaknesses that exert a strong 
‘influence on their owners’ choice 
of recorded material. If your 
décor and your budget permit a 
similar system, you're on the 
right track but, if not, you will be 
led astray by those recordings. 

More serious is the problem 
inherent in using records to 
choose speakers in the first place. 
If high fidelity is the goal, then 
what you want is a speaker that 
lets you hear just what's on the 
record, and nothing more or less. 
But you can’t know exactly what 
the record should sound like, 
because you weren't at the origi- 
nal performance. All you can do 
is imagine what you think the 
sound should be and evaluate the 
playback system according to its 
ability to duplicate that mental 
image. 

Many equipment reviewers 
boast regular attendance at live 
concerts, claiming that this con- 
fers the ability to judge speakers, 
cartridges, and even electronics 
according to their faithfulness to 
the remembered concert-hall 
sound. But there are several 
problems with this line of argu- 
ment. The variables are infinite. 
The acoustics of concert halls 
differ. Recordings made in empty 
halls sound different from con- 
certs performed in front of an 
audience, and sometimes per- 
formers in a recording studio are 
placed differently than at the live 
event. Finally, most commercial 

ings are made with many 
microphones, and the resulting 
sound is not one that could have 
been heard naturally during the 
concert. In short, there is no 


guarantee that a recording and a 
live performance will sound simi- 
lar at all. 

* 

One way to establish an 
acoustical reference is to make 
your own recordings. The Boston 
area offers unusual opportunities 
for the amateur recordist, filled as 
it is with serious non-union 
musicians who want to be taped. 
Whether you're taping a concert 
or a recording session, the per- 
formance you hear is the one 
you'll take home. Armed with 
recordings of acoustic events at 
which you were present, you can 
at last choose speakers, firm in 
the belief that the concept of 
fidelity does have meaning. 

Or can you? An orchestral 
concert recorded with just a 
single pair of microphones placed 
well back from the performers is 
captured from up in the air, 
where no listener ever sat. A little 
experimentation will prove that 
moving the mikes a couple of feet 
in any direction makes a notice- 
able difference in the sound so, 


‘unless you sit next to them on a 


stepladder during the concert, 
our memory and your tape will 
C quite different. But there’s yet 
another factor: microphones im- 
their own sound on music. 
Each make and model of micro- 
phone is audibly different. And 
no microphone has the same 
directional characteristics as the 
human ear; most of the spatial 
information in the sound field, 
which your brain uses to locate 
the sound sources and differen- 
tiate between direct and reflected 
sound, is lost in the initial trans- 
lation from sound waves to elec- 
trical energy. No matter how it’s 
made, the microphone hears dif- 
ferently from you. 

So, no matter how deeply you 
dig, you never hit bedrock. You 
can measure microphones and 
loudspeakers, but you can never 


describe their behavior complete- 
ly, and you must ultimately 
depend on each to evaluate the 
other. Some microphones have 
inherently flat response over a 
wide range of frequencies for 
sound coming from one specific 
diréction. But in any normal 
listening situation — meaning 
any one with which your ears 
will be familiar — the sound 
impinges on the microphone 
from many different angles, and 
it is the sum of all the sound 
paths from the source to the 
microphone that determines the 
quality of the recorded sound. 

Of course, the same is true of 
the loudspeaker — sound not 
only comes from it to you, but 
also bounces off the walls, floor, 
and objects in the room. Even if 
there were a completely reliable 
test you could perform in the 
store, the speakers would sound 
different when you got them 
home. 

So we have now established 
the impossibility of choosing a 
loudspeaker in any meaningful 
way. But you can certainly buy 
speakers you'll end up liking, and 
with time and practice you can 
get better at it. The truth is that 
each of the maneuvers described 
above — and then discarded — 
can be useful in choosing the 
right set of speakers. Though 
each test has conceptual flaws 
that prevent it from being defini- 
tive, éach has proven helpful in 
guiding audiophiles toward satis- 
‘ying equipment. The best tactic 

is to combine as many methods 
as possible. Each approach gives 
you a different perspective from 
which to judge speaker, 
gradually completing your per- 
ception of it. We'll restate them in 
modified form, this time as rec- 
ommendations: 

®@ Use your own records. Re- 
member to take along some that 
make your present system sound 
bad as well as good. Every 
speaker has audible flaws, and by 
testing them with your own 
music you will be able to identify 
those whose errors you find it 
easy to overlook and whose 
strong points are obvious. 

@ In choosing your source 

Continued on page 17 
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Deluxe color camera and VHS 
in one compact unit. 


video recorder. 


mpat 
Uses Standen 
VHS Cassettes 


Built-in 
_Microphone 


Electronic 
Viewfinder/ 
Playback Monitor 


Lightweight 
“Only 


battery es PowerZoom Auto Focus 
ens 


Portable, Versatile and 
VHS-Compatible 


RCAs new ProWonder is a VHS video recorder and camera in one 
tapes, the ProWonder uses standard VHS cassettes . . . with no 
adapters, no fuss and no confusion. 


ProWonder 


Constant White 
Balance 


AC/DC Versatility— 
Rechargeable 
Battery Included 


Playback Controls 


LCD Tape Counter 


Simple to use... 
just point and 
shoot! 


Uses full-size 
VHS cassettes... 
no adapters 
needed! 


¢ Full VHS compatibil uses standard VHS cassettes for 
tome VOR" . No in-between steps. 


ate = versatili review 
beg Ba rd from a VCR or video monitor. * 


¢ Deluxe accessories included— battery, AC 
adapter, audio/video cable, carrying shoulder strap, 
cal pI lone *Optional RF adapter required for standard TV playback; 

optional input c required for external video recording. 


FREE 


Deluxe 


arrying Case 


with Purchase 
$149 Suggested 
Retail Price 


Offer ends 12/31/85 


ee your local RCA dealer 


for details 


i 


for 


introducing the Sony “Handycam”- 
the world’s smallest, lightest 8mm video camcorder! 


Sony’s new Handycam all-in-one color video camcorder actually. fits in the palm of 
your hand! 

@ just point and shoot—no controls to mess around with 

® up to two hours of recording on a single 8mm videocassette 

® solid state CCD technology provides outstanding picture quality—even in low light! 
® high fidelity sound recording with built in microphone 


Sony Handycam 
Smm 
Camcorder 


(available as 


Sony Lightweight 

8mm Video 

Playback Deck........... 349.97 
Sony Accessory Kit 
(see below)... $349.97 


deluxe case, AC adaptor, re- 
chargeable battery and charger, 
RF modulator, antenna switch 
and transformer, coaxial cable, 


Toshiba VHS Video Recorder 


e 15-function wireless remote control 

© 4-event/7 day programmable timer 

© CCD digital filter for superior performance 

® still, frame advance and slow motion special effects 


Vector VHS Video Recorder 


e 4-event/21-day programmable timer 
® 12-function wireless remote control 

© cable-ready with 16-channel presets 
e digital quartz servo drive system 


$3199” _ ae 


Sony E-Z Beta Video Recorder Sony Beta HI-FI Video Recorder 


© low-profile front-loading design ° ultra-fidelity stereo sound 
e 14-pushbutton Express Tuning © UniCommander wireless remote control 
 BetaSkipScan high speed search e 7-day/1 event programmable timer 

wired remote control crystal-clear freeze-frame picture 

© 3-day/1 event programmable timer Sony L750 videocassettes 5 for *19.97 


$2299 $4.49°7 


Olympus VHS. Sony 8mm 
\\Camcorder Video Camcorder 
one-piece video camera and 8mm video camera and 
recorder uses standard VHS tt We wk F recorder in one compact, 
Cassettes lightweight unit 
easy auto focus system solid-state CCD sensor 
© 6X power zoom lens for improved low light 
sensitivity and picture 


callforour— “emote control, battery pack $4 999297 quality 


and shoulder strap included 


_Count on the at Video at 


Protect your home—protect your 
family with this super compact 


“WatchCam” 


Home Sentry System SONY. 


$44997 (save $50.00) 


Videocassette File Case 


For peace of mind, you can’t beat Sony's new 
WatchCam. It lets you monitor events in one 
room, while you work or relax in another. Or 
you can mount your WatchCam in your 
peephole for front door surveillance. System 
includes ultra-compact B/W video camera with 
microphone, 4” flat display monitor, plus all 
cables and mounting hardware. 


$44? 


® attractive dust-free protection for your 
VHS and Beta videocassettes 

e makes it easy to file your cassettes for 
quick reference 


(10 for $11.97) 


Videocassette ‘Media 


$4 497 


@ attractive, stackable boxes with smooth-sliding 
draws offer the ultimate in filing convenience 
© secure storage for up to nine videocassettes 


rown. 
JS-250 of 
Quartz Video AN 

Light 


$4997 

This compact, lightweight vid light is a virtual 

necessity when making video movies under dim . 

lighting conditions. 

© 250 watt long-life quartz-halogen bulb included 

@ heat fins for cool operation 

© bracket swivels up to 90 degrees to let you 
bounce the light off ceilings 


naxel! L750 


D 


4 


Videocassette $4.49 


file case $1.49 
$6.98 


“price when purchased with file case 


Polaroid 


or L750— 
Video {ec 


each 


(after rebate) 


low price 
Braintree So. Shore Plaza 843-7787 


Burlington Burlington Mall 273-2927 
= vi Norwood 858A Prov. Hwy 769-9705 
Brockton 662 Belmont St 586-8300 


at underground 


$1500 INSTANTCREDIT 
| Available 
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Speakers 


Continued from page 14 


material and in deciding which of | 


many models to consider, follow 
the. recommendations of those 
writers, consultants, or friends 
whose speakers are most like the 
ones you want — and can afford. 
help, too, if used 
intelligently. Sean the subjective 
magazines for critiques of 

ment with which you Mya 
iar, and check to.see whether the 
author's perceptions correspond 


to yours in way. If 


you find someone whose descrip- 
tions mirror your experience, you 
have a valuable ally. You don’t 
have to agree with the writer, 
however; all you need is a 
reliable method of relating his 
perceptions to your own. 

® Go to live concerts featuring 
the kind of music you want to 
hear at home. Even though this 
may not give you an absolute 
reference, it will help you identify 
those flaws that sound attractive 
at first encounter. Hi-fi fans 


attending their first live classical 


performance in a long time some- 
times wonder what happened to 
the high frequencies, conditioned 
as they are by over-bright speak- 
ers and recordings. (Live rock 
concerts usually educate the lis- 
tener primarily in the short- 
comings of modern PA systems.) 

@ Make your own recordings. 
If you can’t tape the kind of music 
you like, buy or borrow a good 
microphone and make a cassette 
of a familiar speaking voice (not 
your own). Make the recording in 
a quiet, acoustically dead room — 
one with lots of soft furniture, 
rugs, and drapery — placing the 
microphone about 18 inches in 
front of the speaker's mouth. The 
resulting cassette will be very 
revealing of mid-range colora- 
tion, which is the most trouble- 
some kind. 

@ Ask for a week’s return 
privileges in case your new 
speakers don’t suit your room. 
Most stores will oblige, as long as 
you save all the packing material 
and carefully protect the wood 
finish. 


Given that there are no | 


absolute criteria for evaluating 
loudspeakers, why do these tac- 
tics work? One reason is that they 
take time. If you listen to many 
different recordings through the 
same pair of speakers in the same 
room, you eventually learn the 
nature of the playback setup and 
begin to identify its true charac- 
ter. Given enough time and the 
right choice of listening material, 
the brain averages out the 
anomalies of the speaker and the 
room. Whether they are vocal or 
instrumental, making your own 
recordings introduces into the 
process of evaluation knowledge 
that is valuable despite its rela- 
tive nature. (It is because we are 
especially good at recognizing 
voices that a recording of a 
familiar one is such a valuable 
analytical tool.) 

The search for an absolute 
standard leads us in overlapping 
circles, but each circle gives us 
new knowledge and perspective. 
There is, of course, no guarantee 
that the knowledge gained by 
experience will bring unalloyed 
listening pleasure. A good speak- 
er system — one whose aberra- 
tions are mild — is proportionate- 
ly more affected by the quality of 
the recording. With the best 
speakers the sound varies the 
most from one recording to 
another. 

Even if, in the end, you prefer a 
speaker that makes everything 
sound good to one that makes 
each thing sound more like itself, 
going through these exercises 
will help you make a more 
satisfying choice. For the 
audiophile, the reward is two- 
fold: it lies in conducting the 
search for the right speaker and 
in learning to accept the 
changeable nature of a good 
system. 


42 Brattle St. 
Cambri 
547 


On newsstands 
everywhere December 14 
Celebrate the * Intro to Jazz 
Season with 
¢ Programming in dBase 
Phoenix 
a Register now for winter! 


YOUR VERY OWN 
SATELLITE TV 
SYSTEM* 


wor 
do is call 


COME SEE HOW GOOD TV ¢ 


AN BE. AT 


Yes ite 
THIS guaran ee P 
guarantee that if 
BE ad in the For 
Roomma' 


will... F 
THAT's a guarantee. 


To charge 


Phoenix 


267-1234 


LOPY COP 


IN A JAM? 


CALL THE COPS° 


FOR FAST PICKUP & DELIVERY 


MR. 
GIANT COPIES 


© Copies. enlarges and reduces up to 2’x25' 


@ While you wait service 


e Bond or colored paper and vellum output 


e Blueprints. engineering drawings. line work 


precisely reproduced. 


© Color copies from artwork or 35mm slides 


© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints, stats and 


COPYING 


e High speed, high quality copying 
e 9900 and Kodak copies 

e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 

© GBC and Velo binding 


e Seven days a week, while you wait 


COLOR COPIES & 
CIBACHROME 


overhead transparencies 


from artwork, slides, chromes, 3-D objects 


enlargements and reductions 


Newsletters. manuals, pamphlets. envelopes. 


MULTI COLOR & BLACK 
OFFSET PRINTING 


resumes, Carbonless forms 


© Typesetting 


© Folding, collating. cutting. binding 


© instant offset printing 


Headquarters Precinct 2 
13 Congress St. 


(oppesite Prudential) (near State St.) 
267-9267 367-2738 


815 Boyiston St. 
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85 Franklin St. 
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601 Boylston St. 


(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
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1295 Beacon St. 
(at Coolidge Corner) 
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Harman Kardon 330i: 
20WRMS/CH receiver featuring 
analogue tuning, ultra-wide band 
frequency response, and discrete 
audio circuitry. 


Wharfedale W302: 

Compact hand-made English 
Loudspeakers offering fine tonal 
balance at a very reasonable 


price. 


Dual 544: 

_ Semi-automatic belt drive 

_ . tumtable with hinged dust cover 
and front access controls. 


Audio Technica: 
Magnetic cartridge, 
stylus. 


Some illustrations may not be of actual product advertised. 


COMPONENT SPECIALS 
CASSETTE DECKS ON SALE 


Rotel RD-850: 
Dolby B&C, mic inputs, LED meters, auto shut-off. 
Reg. $200 Sale S179 


Nakamichi BX-100: 

Three motor electronic transport, broad-band 
frequency response, LED meters. 
Reg. $300 Sale $269 


Nakamichi BX-425: 
Dolby B&C, variable output. control; eléctronic fader. 
Reg. $400 Sale $369 


Adcom Component System 

GFA-2: 100WRMS/CH power amplifier with dual power 
supply 

GFP-1a: Full-featured preamp including MC input. 
GFT-2: Synthesized tuner with 7 pre-sets and auto-scan 
Reg. $1000 Sale S899 


USIC SPO 


Sound 


NAD 7125: 

25WRMS/CH receiver with BASS EQ, 
pre-set stations and “real-world 
design.” 


B&W DM100: 

High performance acoustic 
suspension loudspeaker from the 
world’s foremost manufacturer of 
“monitor” loudspeakers. 


Dual 545: 

Semi-automatic belt drive 
turntable with ULM tonearm, strobe 
light and variable pitch. 


Nagatronics 1400ER 
High compliance magnetic 
cartridge with diamond stylus. 


Celestion SL Series Special Purchase: 

On November 1, 1985, because of the rising value of 
the British Pound, Celestion industries increased the 
cost of their SL Series loudspeakers. Goodwins 
purchased a limited quantity and are offering these 
speakers at the former price. 


Reg. Special 
SL6 $800/pair $698/pair 
$L-600 $1630/pair $4250/pair 
Hafler Components on Sale 
DH 100 preamp Reg. Sale 
kit $175 $459 
assembled 225 199 
DH 110 preamp 
kit $360 $349 
assembled 440 399 
DH 120 power amp 
kit $260 $229 
assembled 320 289 
DH 220 power amp 
kit $400 $359 
assembled 500 449 
DH 330 tuner 
kit $385 $349 
assembled - 460 419 


Rotel RX-850: 

30WRMS/CH receiver incorporating 
discrete phono section, balanced 
design power supply, synthesized 
tuning, pre-set stations and auto- 
scan. 


B&W DM110: 
Highly acclaimed British bookshelf 
model from the world’s 
acknowledged leader in studio 
monitor design. “The B&W DM110 
surpasses in sheer musicality 
speakers Costing many times as 
much.” (NY Times 9/4/83) 


Dual 505-2: 

The unquestioned high 
performance leader in budget 
semi-automatic turntables. 


Astatic MF-300: 
Unique “Moving Aux” design 
incorporates many of the benefits 
of moving coil design in a high 
compliance cartridge usable in 
today’s lower mass arms. 


Turntable 
Audioquest 
Carton Fiber record brush $44.95 Prete 
us Cleaners 
Liquid 4.95 Goldmur 
Electronic 24.95 
Sorbothane Isolation Feet 9.95 each Maxell T 
UDS-I or Ii 
intracilean Tape Care XL-I or Il 
Cleaning Swabs $2.95 XL-IS or Il 
Professional Head Cleaner 6.95 MxX-90 
Cassette Cleaner 9.95 
Cassette Head Demagnetizer 19.95 ge 
[We proudly cc 
MONDAY — FRIDAY 11-9, Special. Calle 
GOODWINS MUSIC SYSTEMS Cotter, DCM, [ 
HARVARD SQUARE Harman Kardo 
16 ELIOT STREET Maxell, Monste 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 Oracle, Quad, 
647 492-1140 Recordings, Se 
Syvmdex, Tandk 
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NAD 7140: 

A4OWRMS/CH receiver featuring 4 
db dynamic headroom, unique 
“dynamic separation” tuner for 
reception in difficult areas, 
expandable amplifier section and 
auto-scan. 


Magnepan SMGa: 

Unusal planar speaker design 
Offers truly exceptional image and 
fine tonal balance. 


Thorens TD318: 

Semi-automatic belt drive 
turntable featuring 6 Ib. platter, 
new Isotrack tonearm, leaf spring 
suspension and five year warranty. 


Astatic MF-200: 

High compliance “Moving Aux” 
design with parabolic stylus for 

longer life and less record wear. 


Turntable Mats 

Audioquest Sorbothane Mat $34.95 
Oracle Groove tsolator 54.95 
Goldmund Mat 100.00 
Maxell Tape on sale 

UDS-I or II $4.99 
or Il 2.49 
XL-IS or IIS 2.99 
MxX-90 4.99 
Nakamichi Blank Tape 


10% off our regular selling prices with this ad. 


Ne proudly carry Mark Levinson, Apogee Acoustics, 
spectral, Cello; Entec, Linn Sondek, SOTA, and 
soldmund. Also Adcom, AKG, Alphason, Ariston. 
Astatic, AR, Audioquest, B&W, Bryston, Celestion SL. 
Otter, DCM, D&K, Dual, Dynavector, Grace, Hafler, 
Jarman Kardon, Janis, Kyocera, Koetsu, Magnepan, 
iaxell, Monster Cable, NAD, Nakamichi, Nitty Gritty, 
yacie, Quad, Rega Camber, Rotel, Roumanis 
cecordings, Sennheiser, Sonex, Soundiab, Stax, 
vmdex, Tandberg, Thorens; Van den Hul, Walker, 


Ind Wharfedale. 


-A TRIO OF 


Under $5000 

SOTA Sapphire turntable 
Alphason Opal tonearm 
Audioquest 404 cartridge 
Adcom GFT-2 tuner 
Tandberg 3008A preamp 
Tandberg 3006A power amp 
Celestion SL-600 speakers 


Under $40,000 

SOTA Sapphire turntable 
Alphason HR100-mcs tonearm 
Monster Alpha 2 cartridge 
Spectral DMC-5a preamp 

Mark Levinson ML-9 power amp 
Magnepan MG-Ill speakers 


Under $50,000 

Goldmund Studio turntable 
Goldmund T-3F tonearm 
Goldmund Clearaudio cartridge 
Mark Levinson ML-6A preamp 
Cello Audio Palette control center 
Roumanis Recordings switchbox 
Spectral DMA-100 power amps. 
Magnepan Tympani 4a speakers 
Entec SW-1 subwoofers 

Tandberg 3001A tuner © 

Meridian MCD Pro CD player 
Nakamichi Dragon cassette deck 


HEADPHONES ON SALE 
Sennheiser 
HD 40 or HD 40W $34.95 
HD 414 74.95 
HD 425 109.95 
Stax 
SR 34 electret system $409.95 
SR 84 electret system 159.95 
AKG 
K135 $54.95 
K141 64.95 
K240M 89.95 
K240DF New Studio Monitor 119.95 
® 
MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


Thorens TD 166 Mi2: 

German made belt drive manual 
tumtable with 6 Ib. platter, three 
point suspension, isotrack tonearm 
and five year warranty. 

Reg. $240 Sale S459 


Dual 505-2: 

Perhaps the best sounding budget 
tumtable ever built featuring ULM 
arm, quality mat and great sound. 
Astatic MF-300: 

Moving Aux design, elliptical stylus, 
high compliance system ideally 
suited to ULM tonearm. 

Reg. $300 Sale $229 


Rote! RP-850: 

British designed belt drive 
turmtable featuring extremely rigid, 
low-friction bearing tonearm. 
Adcom HCE-II: 

High output moving coil cartridge 
with elliptical stylus. 

Reg. $450 Sale S399 


Acoustic Research “new” ES-1: 
Belt drive, three point suspension, 
sapphire bearing and cherry wood 
finish. 

Profile li tonearm: 

Rigid medium mass, low-friction 
bearing tonearm. 


Astatic MF-200: 

Moving Flux design, shibata stylus. 
Reg. $785 Sale S599 
Ariston RD&OS: 


Ultra high performance belt drive 
Scottish turntable. 

Alphason Opal: 

Single unit tubular tonearm, 
English design and manufacture, 
ideal for low compliance 
cartridges. 

Adcom HC-VdH Il: 

High output moving coil cartridge 
with Van den Hul stylus. 

Reg. $935 Sale $799 


ENTER TO WIN A 
DUAL CD120 
COMPACT DISC PLAYER 
VALUED AT OVER $900! 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 7 
| PHONE 


Drawing Held 12/31/85 
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HOME ELECTRONICS, DECEMBER 10, 1985 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, 


© matter how tame and 

urbanized we Americans 

become, we will always 
retain some vestige of the pioneer 
spirit. One of its most prominent 
modern manifestations is that 
particular species of rapture 
known as the lure of the open 
road. We feel, quite rightly, that 
all our material and technical 
progress ought to help us realize 
our dearest dreams — even those 
dreams that harken back to a 
much more primitive stage of 
being. So, even while acting like 
Neanderthals and driving hell- 
bent-for-leather, many of us 
guard against a most contem- 
porary misfortune by procuring a 
radar detector. 

The modern.radar detector is, 
in principle, an_amazingly prac- 
tical little device. (We should 
point out here that, like many 
extraordinarily useful tools, radar 
detectors are illegal in some 
jurisdictions — notably the state 
of Connecticut.) It minds its own 
business while we exercise our 
cowboy fantasies, but whenever 
the modern-day Indians threat- 
en, it warns us in plenty of time to 
come back down to earth. It lets 
us believe we're winning by our 


wits in a high-stakes game, 


advertising our cleverness with 
brand names like “Road Patrol” 
and “Fuzzbuster.” It’s a high-tech 
toy that yields tangible results, 
yet requires no special expertise 
(although the owner's manual for 
Cincinnati Microwave’s Escort 
reads like a textbook). Neither 
does it impose itself overmuch on 
the car: various models mount on 
the dashboard or hook onto the 
sun visor, well out of the way. 
One maker, Beltronics, offers a 
unit that mounts onto, and dis- 
guises itself as, the rearview mir- 
ror. (Now that’s unobtrusive.) 
They typically draw power from 
batteries or through the cigarette 
lighter. 

There remains a major ques- 
tion about these things: do they 
really work? Can the device warn 
of the presence of the police in 
time to avoid being caught? If 
not, what good is it? We’ve heard 
arguments for both sides, from 
engineers and other pundits, and 
we still can’t offer an absolute, 
unqualified answer. This _ is 
partially because, as with so 
many other modern con- 
veniences, the radar detector is 
still a developing technology. But 
here’s the whole story, as we 
understand it so far. 

Before we can think seriously 
about these devices, we need 
some understanding of how they 
work. The word radar is an 
acronym — one of the first to 
enter general usage — standing 
for “radio detecting and rang- 
ing.” The basic principle is to fire 
a beam of very high-frequency 
radio waves in the direction of a 
suspected target, and to use the 
radio waves reflected from this 
target to determine its position, 
size, and speed. Shorter 
wavelengths offer better resolu- 
tion, and therefore greatly in- 
crease the amount and quality of 
information obtainable. 

The concept dates back to 
James Clark Maxwell, who, in the 
19th century, mathematically 
described the properties of elec- 
tromagnetic waves. His theories 
were way ahead of the tech- 
nology available at the time, 
however. The first practical use of 
radar came in the 1920s, when 
astronomers first calculated the 
distance to the ionosphere by 
bouncing radio waves off what 
was then known as the Heaviside 
Layer. Then, during World War II 
and the first significant military 
high-tech boom, microwave de- 
vices became practicable, and 
radar was refined by the Allies to 
detect enemy aircraft. Now, of 
course, radar is part of just about 
every country’s arsenal, and 
much of the current military 
research is concerned with ways 
to defeat it: decoy missiles to be 
launched with warheads to create 
extra signals in an attempt to 
confuse defensive radar arrays 
and the so-called stealth bomber, 


top old smokey 


Radar detectors for the road’ 


by Michael Bloom — 


designed not to reflect radar 
frequencies, to name just a 
few. 

Unfortunately, we can’t all 
drive stealth Toyotas or send out 
decoy Cadillacs. Our defenses 
against radar have to be more 
along the lines of detection and 
avoidance; i.e., making sure that 
when a traffic radar goes off we 
are comfortably out of its way. 
We can consider the problem in 
depth after a little more technical 
and legal information about 
wavelengths. The FCC, as part of 
its mandate to allocate the fre- 
quencies of the radio spectrum 
among millions of competing 
users, has restricted police radar 
to two relatively narrow regions, 
called the X and K bands. This is 
good for our side; if we had to 
monitor a much wider assort- 
ment of frequencies, detectors 
would bégin to resemble those 
boom-box-sized short-wave re- 
ceivers that precocious children 


. used to get for Christmas, before 


there were personal computers. 
As it is, we can build devices that 
contain two tuning circuits, spe- 
cific to these two bands. If we 
detect nearby expenditures of 
energy in these bands, we can 
infer that radar is in use. 

The properties of these fre- 
quencies complicate the problem 
for drivers as well as for the 
police. These bands consist of 
frequencies in the microwave 
regions; if they didn’t the resolu- 
tion of the guns wouldn't suffice 
to differentiate between individ- 
ual cars, let alone estimate their 
speeds. (There is some debate as 
to whether they’re good enough 
as is; there are true stories of 
houses and trees being clocked at 
163 mph by police radar.) 

The X band is centered at 
10.525GHz (gigaHertz, or billions 
of cycles per second) and ranges 
for about 50MHz on either side; 
K-band radiation weighs in at 
24.150GHz +1105MHz. These 
frequencies are about as far up 
the radio spectrum from FM radio 
as FM is from AM, so we can 
extrapolate the same difficulties 
in managing the signals, and they 
are correspondingly difficult to 
send and receive. Microwaves are 
extremely directional, meaning 
they tend to radiate only in the 
direction in which the antenna is 
pointed. They have a very short 
range — the most optimistic 
figure is about 25 miles. 

Most crucial, microwaves work 
only on line-of-sight, so that 


Cincinnati Microwave’s Escort and Controlonics Whistler: the best defense 


massive obstacles between the 
source and the detector severely 
impede the signal. The earth’s 
curvature is one such obstacle. 
Assuming that most radar guns 
are operated from the height of a 
car window, this makes the 
horizon a scant four miles away. 
This is, of course, a corollary to 
what makes them work at all: 
certain kinds of obstacles, like 
your car, are supposed to reflect 
the beam back to the Iman 
with the radar gun. means 
that he has to see you to nail you, 
which is relatively comforting — 
radar certainly doesn’t give the 
cops supernatural powers. But it 
also means that you have to be 
able to spot him to detect his 
radar. 

Well, we drivers have a few 
technical advantages on our side. 
First of all, there’s a difference 
between the detectable range and 
the useful range of the radar. To 
determine a car’s speed, the radar 
signal has to hit it with enough 
energy that its reflection — a 
relatively feeble signal — will 
reach back to the police car. But 
to be warned of radar, we need 
only pick up enough of the signal 
to be aware that it’s there. We 
don’t care how far away it is or 
how fast it’s going with respect to 
us. Because our information re- 
quirements are less stringent, we 
can achieve our ends with lower 
energy levels and get the scoop 
on him at more than twice the 
distance he needs to find out 
about us. 

To make detection even easier, 
many radar guns in use today 
leak — that is, they spew out 
excess radiant energy in all direc- 
tions around them. A sufficiently 
sensitive detector can sniff out 
this leakage — say, from a 
microgun pointed at somebody 
else — before the policeman sets 
his sights on the owner. The 
beam from a gun also casts 
scattered reflections from the 
target car, large trucks near the 
beam, billboards, bridge abut- 
ments, and other large roadside 
obstacles. Generally these two 
effects occur at the same time, 
causing the reception at the 
detector to vary erratically in 
power for several miles at a 
stretch. This is a pretty good 
indication of surveillance by the 
law but, again, the warning 
comes well in advance of the real 
bad news. 

To make sense of this situation, 
of course, the detector has to be 


capable of measuring signal 
strength. The most advanced 
models of Road Patrol XK, by 
Radio Shack, beep faster as the 
strength increases, like the sonar 
in submarine movies. So does 
Cincinnati Microwave’s Escort, 
which is generally considered to 
be the best medel available. The 
Escort incorporates the features 
that are most useful, and the 
company’s attention to detail is 
evident: the detector beeps in two” 
different tones for the two wave 
bands, and their user documenta- 
tion includes a seven-inch record- 
ing of what various alerts sound 
like under highway conditions. 
The Cobra Trapshooter, on the 
other hand, has a five-segment 
LED display, which is somewhat 
less practical if you intend to 


_keep your eyes on the road. 


Technology is by no means 
entirely on our side, however. For 
example, unlike police-band ra- 
dio, automotive radar is not the 
only user of the X and K bands. 
These frequencies are allocated to 


"any microwave motion-sensitive 


application, or “field-disturbance 
sensor” in the terminology of the 
FCC. This includes sophisticated 

ar alarms, robot guidance 
systems for high-speed industrial 
processes, and automatic door 
openers. Any one of these could 
trigger the detector and fool it 
into alert status. 

Paradoxically, even some of 
the other radar detectors on the 
road may transmit in these fre- 
quencies. There is a reason for 
this, foolish as it may seem. The 
easiest way to handle a very 
high-frequency signal is to mix it 
with another, internally 
generated reference signal at a- 
similarly high frequency, yield- 
ing an interference signal whose 
frequency is the difference of the 
two inputs. (This is called a 
superheterodyne circuit and has 
been used in radio reception 
since before there was television. 
It works very well, and we 
haven't found a detector using 
anything radically different.) The 
closer the two signals are in 
frequency, the lower the frequen- 
cy of the distance signal, and the 
easier it is to work with. 

Some of the cheaper units 
employ a reference signal so close 
in frequency to radar’s that other 
radar detectors would be sensi- 
tive to their leakage, of which 
there is likely to be plenty, since a 
design that cheap probably 
skimps on insulation too. In all 


likelihood, the firms that build 
such units also manufacture 
transmitters for other sorts of 
motion detectors — so, to save 
themselves money and effort, 


they simply cloned the trans- 
mitter circuitry for their signal 
generators. 

These conditions cer- 


present 

tain challenges to the motorist, . 
but they are not insurmountable. 
Many of the better appointed 
machines on the market offer a. 
selector switch, which changes 
the detector’s. sensitivity to sig-. 
nals encountered in city driving 
and on the open road. For the 
most part, this involves ign 
weaker signals in the X 
where most of the civilian trans- 
mitters work, and concentrating 
instead on the K band, the one in 
which most city police depart- 
ments prefer to work, since their 
machines are subject to the same 
sorts of interference as our ma- 
chines. Distinguishing the signals 
emitted by a cheap detector from 
a real alert is tougher: the unit 
must be able to observe that the 
low-rent unit is broadcasting in 
both bands simultaneously, be- 
cause a police radar will only 
radiate in one frequency or the 
other. Various Whistler models, 
made by Controlonics, in- 
corporate a feature called Pollu- 
tion Solution, which apparently 
controls for exactly this effect and 
cancels all but a genuine alert. 

The police are aware of the 
electronic advantages conferred 
on. us by these detectors, how- 
ever, and have come up with 


‘ some new inventions of their 


own. Some new radars operate at 
much lower power levels, emit- 
ting less than one-tenth the 
radiant energy of the older mod- 
els. These more efficient guns are 
correspondingly harder to detect: 
their signals don’t carry as great a 
distance, they generate much less 
leakage, and so forth. Some radar 
units operate in pulsed mode, so 
that instead of providing a con- 
tinuous signal to home in on, 
they appear to the detector as a 
weird;: flicker. Even sneakier, 
there are a few advanced radars 
in production today that can be 
turned on instantly, without 
warning. No detector will warn 
you of a beam that didn’t exist 
before it was aimed right at you. 
(Savvy cops could get the same 
effect by keeping the gun under 
their dashboard until they were 
ready to use it; their own car 
would inhibit the signal fairly 
well. Luckily, there aren’t too 
many savvy cops.) 

Finally, some police depart- 
ments use methods that don’t 
involve radar at all — for in- 
stance, observing speeders from 
aircraft. Any speed measurement 
taken by an observer in a moving 
vehicle has to account for his own 
speed as well, and neither small 
planes nor helicopters can meas- 
ure their own ground speed 
accurately enough to determine a 
driver's definitively. Instead, they 
use a system called VASCAR, 
whereby they clock drivers vis- 
ually against distance markers 
embedded in the roadside; some 
ground stations also employ a 
variant of this. Obviously, 
VASCAR is immune to electronic 
detection, since it ultimately de- 
pends on nothing more high-tech 
than the eyeball. 

So, if each side uses its most 
elaborate devices, the long arm of 
the law seems to have the edge. 
That presupposes a_ well- 
equipped, well-trained police 
presence, however, which, with 
all due respect, is rather unlikely 
in this era of budget cutting and 
Proposition Moreover, there 
are many who believe the 
balance tilts the other way, 
among them the Connecticut 
legislature. By way of summa- 
tion, we can only quote one 
satisfied user (the author's broth- 
er-in-law), who owns an Escort. 
He reports that “it works real 
well; in the past three years I've 
only been caught speeding once. 
But a friend of mine has one too 
and he gets caught all the time, so 
who knows?” 
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he first thing you notice is 
splintered wood around 
the lock. Or maybe the 
door is open when you come 
home, meaning they entered 
through a window and left 
through the door. But there is 
nothing you can do now. They 
are long gone and, most likely, 
off scot-free. You are furious but 
not as angry as you'll be later, 
after you total your losses and 
‘realize the time, effort, and in- 
convenience involved in cleaning 
up, to say nothing of the aggrava- 
tion of going through the process 
of insurance reimbursement, 
provided that you even have 
insurance, and replacing every- 
thing. Whatever liberal political 
views you've held up to now 
slide several degrees to the right. 
You've been violated, and you 
want to make sure it won't 
happen again. 

Stung by feelings of impotence 
in the days following a break-in, 
you will probably contact an 
agent about break-in insurance if 
you don’t have it already (Mass 
Fair Plan offers a low-cost policy 
for tenants) and a security com- 
pany or electrician about . an 
alarm. The manager of one Bos- 
ton Radio Shack store that sells a 
variety of electronic-alarm de- 
vices reports that most people 
shopping for antitheft devices 
come into the store shortly after 
their homes have been robbed. 

There is no shortage of custom- 
ers. According to Boston Police 
Department figures, there were 
4829 break-ins at homes and 
businesses in the city during the 
first five months of this year. 
That’s 571 more than were re- 
ported during the same period in 
1984. These figures are for Boston 
only. Add the surrounding cities 
and towns such as Cambridge, 
Brookline, and Somerville, and 
you'll see that the odds of your 
becoming a break-in victim are 
exponentially much greater than 
the odds of your winning Mega- 
bucks. 

Short of arming yourself like 
Rambo, the only antitheft 
measures you can take are pas- 
sive ones. The Boston Police 
recommend good secure locks on 
every window and door. They 
also suggest joining or organizing 
a neighborhood crime watch. 
Although the Boston Police typi- 
cally don’t recommend alarm 
systems because of the expense, 
they do say they are excellent 
deterrents when properly in- 
stalled and maintained. © 

In the past three years burglar 
alarms, or electronic security sys- 
tems as they are now called, have 
become much more affordable 
and practical for home use. The 
problems that plagued the less 
expensive systems in the past, 
such as inconsistent performance 
(false alarms) and questionable 
reliability (failure of critical com- 
ponents), have been corrected. A 
new generation of wireless tech- 
nology is making it easier to 
install effective systems without 
a major, permanent wiring effort, 
making alarm systems more at- 
tractive to apartment dwellers 
and condo-owners. 

Electronic security products 
have also benefitted from 
changes in Federal Communica- 
tions Commission regulations 
governing short-range radio 
transmission. In 1982 the FCC set 
up standards for short-range ra- 


dio signals used for wireless... 


remote control in many home 


~ applications. The FCC is current- 
~ ly considering more regulatory 


changes that, if approved, will 
further stimulate the develop- 


ment. of wireless-alarm tech- 


nology. Key among the proposed 
changes are a fequest to increase 
the allowed transmitter and re- 
ceiver power (which is now 
below that allowed for cordless 
telephones and home computers) 
and a request to use radio fre- 
quencies that are now reserved 
for use in air navigation. 
Regardless of what the FCC 
decides, advances in micro-elec- 
tronic technology will continue to 
increase the abilities of these 


Airtech’s remote arming station: who’s got the button? 


Alarmed forces 


Wireless home security 


systems and lower their price at 
the same time. Three aspects of 
the technology in particular have 
stimulated the development of 
wireless security. 

The first is the miniaturization 
of the electronic circuitry, which 
has allowed manufacturers to 
pack sufficient circuitry into a 
small package for convenient 
home use. More important, the 
miniature circuitry requires much 
less power and can be operated 
reliably with readily available 
batteries. Most wireless home- 
security systems require one or 
two nine-volt alkaline batteries 

device, The batteries usually 
last 10 to 12 months. 

The second important im- 


provement in technology has 
been the refinement of digital 
encoding. The radio signal in 
these wireless systems is used 
only as a carrier for the digitally 


Aritech’s control panel and 
encoded data — information that 
has been translated into the 
electronic equivalent of the dots 
and dashes of Morse code. Digital 
encoding allows the system to 
generate and transmit detailed 
operational information and to 
monitor constantly the status of 
every component in the system. 
Finally, the falling cost of 
micro-electronics has made wire- 
less systems affordable for many 
more people. You can find wire- 
less home-security units for as 
little as $100, but serious home- 
security systems cost $2000 and 
up, depending on the size and 
complexity of the installation. A 
very cheap single-unit system 
may be suitable for protecting a 
tiny studio apartment but in 
general such a system will 
provide only questionable re- 
liability and effectiveness. It is 


by Alan Radding 


prone to false alarms and failures, 
easy for an intruder to disable 
quickly, and may be ineffective 
even when working properly 
because the built-in alarm is not 
loud enough. 


Despite the term wireless, 


these systems are not completely 
without wires, Even the “most 
wireless” of the systems must 
have some wires in order to 
connect window- or door-in- 
_trusion sensors to'the transmitter, 
“which sends the signaf to the 
controller. In most cases only a 
few components are wireless — 
usually the intrusion detectors or 
sensors. Recently, wireless key- 
pads have become available as 
well. 

Line-carrier systems avoid run- 
ning wires by using the existing 
household electrical wiring to 
carry the security-system signals 
— components are simply 


“I use the wireless interior 
sensors for hard-to-reach places,” 
says alarm specialist Howard 
Harrison, head of Allstate Protec- 
tion Systems, in Quincy and 
Brighton. “Maybe it’s because I’m 
an electrician, but I feel more 
comfortable wiring as much of 


‘the system as possible.” Har- 


rison, who heads one of only 13 
licensed Boston fire-alarm test 
companies and specializes in fire- 
alarm systems for, hospitals, ho- 
tels, and large buildings, has been 
installing wireless systems in 
homes for several years — de- 
spite his electrician’s distrust of 
unwired products. “They're best 
in apartments, where you can’t 
snake wires through the walls, or 
in houses without a basement [to 
run wires through].” 

Wireless technology can save 
you the cost of wiring, but the 
components themselves are more 


wireless infrared detector: because there’s no place like home 


plugged into wall outlets. But 
these systems are plagued by 
false alarms caused by inter- 
ference in the household elec- 
trical system. The last thing you 
need is to trigger your alarm siren 
when you plug in your electric 
razor. . 

There have also been attempts 
to develop wireless-alarm tech- 
nology using ultrasonic frequen- 
cies (that is, ‘frequencies higher 
than we can hear) to carry the 
encoded signals to and from the 
various components. Since ultra- 
sonic signals cannot penetrate 
walls or travel around corners, 
repeaters would be required, seri- 
ously complicating any installa- 
tion. For the immediate future, 
anyway, short-distance radio 
waves provide the only practical 
medium for wireless-alarm sys- 
tems. 


expensive than their wired 
counterparts. According to Har- 
rison, it isn’t a question of money 
but of what is best or more 
practical in a given situation. In 
general, Harrison likes to wire all 


the doors and windows (the 


perimeter) and the keypad. For 
interior coverage he relies on 
wireless units. In instances where 
wiring the windows is a problem, 
he'll skip them altogether and 
install a comprehensive system 
based on wireless interior sen- 
sors. 

Of course, no system is 
foolproof, and a determined 
professional burglar can _ get 
around anything if he works at it 
long enough. Most home break- 
ins, however, are not the work of 
professionals, and even 
professionals prefer easy, un- 
secured targets. Few of us have 


such exotic valuables around the 
house that they'd merit a 
meticulously planned, de- 
termined effort by the Mission 
Impossible team. 

In buying a home-security sys- 
tem, you really want two things. 
You want to discourage break-ins 
while you are away from the 
house, and you want to eliminate 
any surprise visits by intruders 
while yow are there. In addition, 
you may want to have medical- 
emergency (a panic button that 
alerts a hospital or police depart- 
ment) and fire protection. All this 
can be achieved with the new 
wireless technology. 

There are four major compo- 
nents to any serious electronic 
security system: a central control 
unit, a keypad, intrusion detec- 
tors, and an alarm communica- 
tion device. 


Central control unit 

The heart of any system is the 
control panel, a locked metal box 
containing the main logic 
circuitry. It has inputs that accept 
information from all the sensors 
and the keypad and outputs that 
send the information to another 
device, like a siren or an automat- 
ic dialer. The control panel may 
be fully wired, wireless, or a 
combination of both. It is pow- 
ered by the standard house cur- 
rent (110 volts) but has a self- 
charging gel-cell battery back-up 
that can keep it operating nor- 
mally for up to 36 hours in case of 
power failure. More back-up 
power can be added if you think 
you need it. 

The most important advance in 
control panels for home use is 
their capacity to supervise all the 
other components in the system. 
Until the advent of supervised 
systems, there was no way to 
know whether everything was 
operating properly until it failed. 
In a supervised system, the con- 
trol panel will periodically poll all 
the wireless sensors, making sure 
each is in place and operating 
normally. If it doesn’t get the 
proper response, it alerts you to. 
trouble. Until the introduction of 
digital encoding, supervised sys- 
tems were too expensive and 
complex for wireless home use. 

In some wireless control pan- 
els, the transmitter and receiver 
are kept away from the central 
control panel in a separate box in 
order, to reduce the possibility of 
interference from the metal case 
or other components. An entire 
transmitter and receiver can be 
mounted on a single small print- 
ed circuit board that fits easily 
into the central control panel, and 
new systems have built-in filter- 
ing to eliminate most inter- 
ference. A small antenna (about a 
foot long) pokes through the 
control panel to receive the wire- 
less signals. 

Also inside the control panel 
may be a digital readout telling 
you exactly where an intrusion 
has occurred or identifying a 
problem such as a low battery. 
The better systems have a tamper 
circuit that, when combined with 
tamper trip switches on every 


‘component; will set off the alarm 


the instant any effort is made to 
disturb any component of the 
system. (One way an installer 
may cut corners is by not bother- 
ing with the tamper switches.) 

A control panel should be able 
to divide the system into several 
zones, including perimeter, entry, 
and interior, so each can be 
controlled independently, For in- 
stance, to allow yourself time to 
get inside and turn off the system 
without triggering the alarm, you 
would want to put the main entry 
on a time delay (usually 15 to 30 
seconds), but you’d want an 
intrusion in any other zone to set 
off an immediate alarm. Sepa- 
rating the perimeter control from 
the interior allows you to arm the 
perimeter only, for times when 
you are home (sleeping, perhaps) 
but still want the system at least 
partially armed. Two-story 
homes might arm the perimeter 
(doors and windows) and down- 
stairs interior at night, without 
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arming the upstairs level, where 
the bedrooms and bathrooms are. 

Finally, the control panel com- 
municates news of an intrusion 
or emergency by sending a signal 
to a siren (a local alarm) or to a 
distant source, such as a security 
company or a police department. 
For the latter, the control panel 
would have to be hooked to an 
automatic digital telephone 
dialer, not unlike those built into 
‘many sophisticated telephones 
and computer modems, which 
dials a preset number and sends 
the appropriate message. Before 
digital dialers, these devices re- 
lied on audio-tape messages that 
were subject to frequent prob- 


lems with tape winding. 


Keypad 

To communicate with the con- 
trol panel you need a ki 
which is now likely to be a 
touchpad. What originated as a 
standard-looking faceplate with a 
slot for a key (and maybe a red 
light to signal when the system 
was armed) has been replaced 
with a touchpad that can do 
much more than simply turn the 
system on and off. 

A touchpad looks like a 
calculator or the faceplate of a 
touch-tone telephone, with but- 
tons numbered zero through nine 
and a variety of special-function 
keys. Small LEDs flash messages 
on the status of the system, 
warning you when a battery is 
low or a door is ajar. To arm or 
disarm the system, you punch in 
your private code. As recently as 
a year ago, codes had to be wired 
manually inside the keypad and 
the control panel, but the most 
recent touchpads* and control 
panels allow you to change your 
code at any time by reprogram- 
ming the system through the 
touchpad. 

The touchpad is usually 
located inside the main entry and 
is preset to give you a minimal 
amount of time to enter and 
disarm the system — 15 seconds 
is the average. A second touch- 
pad may be placed in another 
zone, such as near the upstairs 
bedrooms, if you intend to arm 
the system while you are in an 
unarmed zone. The touchpad can 


also relay a panic signal at the - 


touch of a button that instantly 
triggers the alarm or may be 
programmed to signal medical 
emergencies. The intrusion por- 
tion of the system will only 
trigger an alarm when it is armed, 
but the panic switch and medical- 
emergency alert will trigger an 
alarm instantly, regardless of the 
system’s status. 
Wireless touchpads are re- 
y available but not yet 
widely distributed. Like all the 
wireless components in these 
systems, the touchpad works via 
a low-frequency, low-power, 
short-range radio signal that car- 
ries the digitally encoded infor- 
mation, much the same way an 
over-the-air FM station uses por- 
tions of its bandwidth to carry 
data, such as stock prices, for 
private users. These touchpads 
offer the same features as the 
wired touchpads, but you won't 
have to run wires to the control 
panel, which may be located in 
the basement, a utility cabinet, or 
somewhere equally distant from 
the point of entry. 


Intrusion detector 

The components that are most 
often wireless are the intrusion 
sensors. Perimeter sensors, such 
as magnets on doors and win- 
dows, generally require wires 
that run a short distance to a 
nearby transmitter — one trans- 
mitter per sensor. These sensors 
may be magnetic trip switches, 
which break the circuit when a 
door or window is opened, or 
shock sensors, which are used to 
detect shattering glass. Shock 
sensors are highly sensitive elec- 
trical contacts connected to a 
microprocessor; they identify 
glass breakage by measuring the 
minute interruption between the 
contacts caused by high-frequen- 
cy mechanical vibration. 


Interior sensors are placed 
strategically in the living room, 
dining room, at stairs and 
doorways, and along traffic paths 
within the home. Since it is often 
impractical to run wires from 
these locations to the control 
panel, these are the cases where 
wireless technology is at its best. 
There are a variety of intrusion 
sensors, but only passive infrared 
sensors are suitable for wireless 
operation. These note changes in 
heat, four degrees over one 
square foot for one second, ac- 
cording to Allen Fishman, north- 
east representative for Linear 
ep a major manufac- 

of wireless-alarm tech- 
nology, 

Think of a passive infrared 
sensor as five fingers 
out in a fan array from the sensor. 
Each of these fingers monitors 
the background for the four- 
degree temperature . To 
avoid false alarms ca by a 
sudden burst of hot air from a 
nearby hot-air duct, for example, 
at least two fingers of the sensor 
must pick up the change before 
the sensor will send the alarm. 
Even when the system is dis- 
armed, the sensors are working. 
To preserve battery strength, the 
passive infrared shuts down for 
two minutes whenever it senses 
change, which means you can 
walk around your home without 
wearing down the batteries. 

Other types of sensors require 
too much constant power for 
wireless operation. Ultrasonic 
sensors pick up sound waves 
created by movement but must 
be active constantly, and such 
systems are prone to false alarms 
caused by moving air. Dual sen- 
sors combine ultrasonic and pas- 
sive infrared but require too 
much power. Microwave sensors 
are not easily controlled because 
the microwaves can pass through 
walls and windows. Photo-elec- 
tronic beams rely upon an un- 
broken beam of light from one 
point to another; you may not 
even be able to rearrange 
furniture without re-installing 
the photo-electronic sensors. All 
of these have their uses, but 

ive infrared sensors are clear- 
ly the best for wireless home use. 

The placement of the wireless 
passive infrared sensors is criti- 
cal: you must cover the paths an 
intruder would be likely to take 
but avoid areas that might trigger 
false alarms, such as hot-air 
ducts. The sensors must also be 
situated in such a way that a 
provide clear transmission back 
to the control panel. Metal, in 
particular, such as that used in 
hidden ducts or pipes, can inter- 
fere with the radio transmission. 
Audible test devices placed at the 
control panel ensure optimum 
placement. A combination of 
wide-angle and narrow-angle 
sensors will help you to cover 
areas of potential movement 
properly. For instance, wide- 
angle sensors can cover rooms, 
but narrow-angle sensors are 
more effective along a row of 
windows or in a corridor. 

Batteries last about one year 
but should be replaced every 10 
months. Since they generate elec- 
tricity from a chemical reaction, 
batteries start deteriorating as 
soon as they are manufactured. 
Wireless systems rely on one or 
two nine-volt alkaline batteries. 
Make sure you use alkaline — 
one installer spent two hours 
painstakingly troubleshooting a 


particular! 

brand batteries — are probably 
nearing their effective age limit. 
You'd be better off paying full 
price and buying fresh top-quali- 
ty batteries for your security 
supervised 

notify you when a en alee falls 
below a specific level of per- 
formance. You then have a few 
weeks to replace it. Or you may 
notice other signs of weak bat- 
teries. For instance, sensors might 
not reset immediately after pick- 


ing up your walking across a 
room. With unsupervised sys- 
tems there is usually some sort of 
battery-check switch on the com- 
ponent (similar to that on a 
smoke alarm) that you can press 
to see whether the battery is still 
good. When you have to replace 


Alarm 

The final element of the system 
is the alarm itself. A local alarm 
uses a siren or bell. A silent alarm 
sends a si ‘over telephone 
lines either to a central monitor- 
ing station or to the police 

t. You can have both a 
local and a silent alarm, one that 
is triggered by an intrusion and 
another for a medical emergency. 

Local alarms can be_ pro- 
grammed to shut off after a 
specified period of time, such as 
five minutes, in keeping with 
local noise ordinances. The sys- 
tem then resets itself and flashes 
a trouble light on the touchpad to 
alert you to an intrusion. Inside 
the control panel a digital readout 
records which sensor has been 
disturbed. Put your local alarm in 
a place that is‘ difficult to reach 
and from which it can be easily 
heard by others. Protect it in a 
casing, and protect the casing 
with tamper switches. 

If you send an alarm signal to a 
distant source, such as the police 
department, make sure those 
responding have access to your 


house or Too often, 
police in apart- 
ments but can’t get into the 
building. Many police depart- 
ments have begun to charge 
people when they must respond 
to false alarms or calls that they 
can’t pursue. 

central-alarm monitor- 

ies charge a low 
eemaa! (around $25). If your 
alarm goes off they will call you 
and wait to hear a pre-arranged 
code signaling that everything is 
all right. Simply to say, “Every- 
thing's all right, it was a mis- 
take,” is not good enough — you 
may have a gun to your head. If 
the monitoring company sus- 
pects a problem, it will dispatch 
a security guard or the police to 
in te. 

Until recently this kind of 
comprehensive perimeter-and- 
interior su security sys- 
tem was far too expensive for 
most home applications. Such a 
system required large amounts 
of multiplex equipment and ex- 
tensive wiring. With the advent 
of wireless technology and the 


widespread application of micro- 
electronics, however, many 
houses and a ts can now 
benefit from the kind of security 


that only business could afford a 
few years ago. And if you move 
from a rented apartment or 
house, you can take the wireless 
components and control panel 
with you. 


if you're thinking about install - 
ing a syster. yourself, Radio 
Shack sells an inexpensive (less 
than $1000, including compo- 
nents) do-it-yourself wireless sys- 
tem that covers only the doors 
and windows and has no 
provisions for accepting interior 
sensors. Professionals dismiss the 
Radio Shack version as too un- 
reliable and too inflexible. They 
recommend putting in just the 
basics of a top-quality, reliable 
system that you can nd on 
later rather than installing an 
unreliable, limited alarm. 

Except for the Radio Shack 
products, security systems are not 
designed for do-it-yourself in- 
stallation, wireless sys- 
tems could be handled by a 
knowledgeable and skilled do-it- 
yourselfer. Most electrical supply 
houses will not even sell these 
procucts to individuals; they sell 
only to licensed electricians and 
alarm companies. 

Still, if you have expensive 
stereo equipment, video equip- 
ment, jewelry, cameras, furs, or 
other easily fenced items, invest- 
ing in a security alarm system is 
well worth it, to say nothing of 
the ways it will benefit your own 
safety and peace of mind. A 
friend of mine who lived in the 
Fenway looked unusually glum 
one day. When I asked what the 
problem was, she replied, “When 
your apartment is broken into, it 
ruins your whole day.” O 


Refurbished 


$1 99 


stereo $49 
Cartridge $99 
speakers $99 pr 


Aiwa ADF - 
w/dolby $379 


Some Sample Prices: 
TDK SAX Premium C-90 Cassettes 


Recoton Fold-up Headphones $2.99 
Kenwood “boom box” portable 


Denon Turntable w/Ortofon 
Kenwood 3-way floor-standing 


Aiwa Cassette Deck w/Dolby $79 
ADS 4708 Speakers $199 pr 

KEF Corinnas 2 way speakers $299 Pair 
990 3 head cassette deck 


Top-Name Video Recorders 


PROTON - 602M 25-inch color 
monitor TV w/600 T tuner $899 


| NECIEL 


878 Commonwealth Ave., Boston (Across From B.U.) 731-8799 
Store Hours: Mon, Tues, Thurs & Fri 11 AM—8PM; Sat 10AM- 6PM; Sun Noon- 5PM, Closed Wed 


Tweeter is pleased to announce the opening of its new Outlet Store at 
878 Commonwealth Ave. (right across from B.U.). The Outlet Store has 
super-bargain prices on demonstrator, discontinued and manufacturer- 
refurbished stereo and video components from top-name manufac- 
turers like ADS, Alpine, Bang & Olufsen, Fisher, Kenwood, Nakamichi, 
NEC, Sony and Yamaha. 
* 7-Day Money-Back Satisfaction Guarantee « Full Manufacturers’ 
Warranties Apply > Hundreds of items — New Shipments Daily 

* Most Quantities Very Limited - Some New, Some Demon- 
strators, Some Discontinued, Some Manufacturer- 
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s one friend likes to say, 
getting really first-class 
sound from a cassette is 
akin to standing in a hammock: it 
can be done, but it’s a difficult 
balancing act. Here’s why. 
Because a cassette tape moves 
past the record/play heads at a 
speed of only 1% inches per 
second, the high-frequency over- 
tones in music have a wavelength 
of only 0.002 inch on the tape. It is 
very difficult to record such short 
wavelengths accurately on tape 
and harder still to play them back 
without losses. To make things 
worse, these short wavelengths 
are recorded only by the iron- 
oxide (or chromium-dioxide) 
particles that are on the surface of 
the tape; the recorded signal does 
not even penetrate the full depth 
of the oxide layer on the tape. A 
particle of dust or misplaced tape 
oxide only a thousandth of a inch 
in diameter will push the signal- 
carrying oxide particles away 
from the head by a_ half 
wavelength or more — enough to 
prevent the miniscule magnetic 
fields in the tape from being 
captured by the playback head. 
Worse yet, the alternating 
positive and negative magnetic 
fields that represent the 
waveform along the length of the 
tape are so close together that 
they tend to cancel each other 
out, and the bias signal that is 
part of the recording process even 
tends to erase the highest audio 
frequencies as it records them. 
Manufacturers are continuing 
to refine the design of cassette 
recorders, hoping to make the 
balancing act easier so that ex- 
cellent cassette sound will be- 
come routine instead of rare. Two 
recent innovations, one coming 
into widespread use and one 
likely to become familiar soon, 
are significant steps in that direc- 
tion. The first, called HX 
Professional, operates during re- 
cording to ensure that the high 
frequencies are captured more 


’ accurately on the tape. The sec- 


ond, Play Trim*, is designed to 
offset high-frequency losses in 
playback and restore the full 
brilliance and clarity of the origi- 
nal recorded signal. 


HX Professional 

HX is Dolby’s name for “head- o 
room extension.” Originally 
that’s all it was called. 
“Professional” was added much 
more recently — and thereon 
hangs a tale. The original Dolby 
HX circuit, introduced by Dolby 
Laboratories several years ago, 
was adopted by very few manu- 
facturers of cassette decks and 
did not last long because it 
produced unexpected side ef- 
fects. HX Pro, the new version 
now coming into vogue, is much 
better. 

HX was invented in response 
to the fact that the ultrasonic bias 
signal, which is used in every 
tape recorder to linearize the 
tape’s response, tends to erase the 
very short wavelength signals as 
they are being recorded. To 
overcome this and other losses, 
every recorder uses a large 
amount of pre-emphasis (high- 
frequency boost); the slower the 
tape speed, the greater the 
amount of boost required to 
record the highs accurately. 

Ordinarily this works, because 
in most music the highest fre- 
quencies represent only the 
“overtones” in the sound — the - 
harmonics that contribute to the’ 
characteristic tone quality of the 
music but are not themselves 
very intense. In a soprano voice 
or a trumpet tone, for instance, 
most of the intensity of the sound 
is at the fundamental frequency 
of each note, which is seldom 


PRIEST 


*Editor’s note: The first cas- 
sette decks equipped with Play 
Trim are from NAD, a company 
for which Peter Mitchell con- 
sults. He did not design the sys- 
tem, nor is it an NAD exclusive. 
Dolby Laboratorie- published 
the Play Trim circw’t design last 
year and has made it available to 
all manufacturers. 


High and mighty 


Capturing the upper ranges on cassettes 


higher than about 2000Hz. The 
overtones at higher frequencies, 
up to around 15,000Hz, the limit 
of hearing, typically are 10 to 15 
decibels weaker than the funda- 
mental. So if you set your record- 
ing level to make the loudest 
fundamental sounds in the musi- 
cal sound come out at a level of 
Odb on the recording meters, the 
high-frequency overtones, with 
out pre-emphasis, would be re- 
corded at a level of about —15dB. 
In tape recorders (and in records, 
and in FM broadcasting) the 
highs are pre-emphasized by 
about 15dB, so that as the signal 
is deposited on the tape, the 
overtones are actually recorded at 
about the same level as the 
fundamental. 

That, too, is fine for most 
musical sound. But what happens 
to a bright sound that has very 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


higher. Different manufacturers 
make different compromises. 

The invention of HX was in- 
tended to overcome this conflict. 
The HX circuit continually 
monitors the strength of the 
high-frequency overtone energy 
in the incoming signal. As long as 
the overtones aren’t too strong, 
the HX circuit maintains a rela- 
tively strong bias current to 
ensure minimum distortion. 
When a percussionist hits a cym- 
bal, or any other strong high- 
frequency energy comes along, 
the bias is momentarily reduced 
to increase the recorder’s effec- 
tive headroom for highs. It’s all 
done automatically. 

So far, so good. It seemed like a 
great idea, and it was, up to a 
point. It got more complicated, 
however, Tacues the strength of 
the bias current influences the 


equipped with Dolby HX, he 
discovered something that their 
designers-had forgotten (or never 
learned): high-frequency audio 
signals have the same distortion- 
reducing effect as a bias signal. 
The result is that when strong 
high-frequency overtones are 
present in music, the biasing 
effect on the tape is greater than 
when musical are absent, 
so that the total effective bias is 
greater than intended. 

Design engineers and maga- 
zine testers could easily have 
failed to notice this, since most 
testing is done with pure test 
tones that occupy only a single 
frequency at a time — unlike 
music, in which each note usually 
occupies a harmonic series of 
frequencies (fundamental and 
overtones). To discover this prob- 
lem, Mackenzie had to record a 


When most of the energy in the 
music is at low and middle 
frequencies, a high level of bias is 
used to minimize distortion. 
When the music contains strong 
highs, the bias is automatically 
decreased to avoid self-erasure 
(and to take into account the 
biasing effect of the musical 
highs). Only a moderate (and 
non-varying) amount of pre- 
emphasis is used, so there is 
lenty of headroom to record 
highs without saturating the tape. 


Play Trim 

Play Trim is a new playback 
control for stereo cassette decks. 
It is intended to compensate for 
high-frequency aberrations, 
which often cause mistracking of 
Dolby noise-reduction circuits. 

Test confirm that under 
ideal laboratory conditions, play- 
ing test tapes, cassette decks can 
deliver accurate, wide-range re- 
sponse, either with or without 
their Dolby noise-reductior 
circuits operating. At home, how- 
ever, such accuracy is elusive. 
Cassette sound is notorious for its 
variability and lack of clarity. 
Virtually everyone has occasion- 
ally found cassettes that sound 


Frequency-response curves for 


HX 


RESPONSE IN DB 


The upper curves illustrate how HX Pro combats tape saturation and improves high-frequency response at high 
recording levels. The lower curves show Dolby without Play Trim: Dolby NR often turns a narrow high-frequency 
rolloff into a broad error. With Play Trim, the response should be totally flat. 


strong overtones at high frequen- 
cies, like cymbals and bells? The 
pre-emphasis boosts these over- 
tones to a level of +10dB or 
higher, making them so intense 
that they saturate the tape. When 
the recording is played back, the 
saturated tape sounds dull and 
distorted. The problem might be 
avoided by adopting a lower 
recording leve!, but there is no 
way of knowing that because 
recording meters usually don’t 
show the level of the pre- 
emphasized signal. With few ex- 
ceptions (notably Tandberg) they 
read the signal before the highs 
are boosted. 

Experimental measurements 
show unmistakably that a rela- 
tively high level of bias current is 
required to minimize the distor- 
tion of the audio signal, especial- 
ly at low and middle frequencies. 
That high level of bias causes bias 
erasure at high frequencies, how- 
ever. If a smaller amount-of bias 
could be used, there would be 
less bias erasure; making it easier 
to capture the highs in a record- 
ing. With less need for pre- 
emphasis to overcome the eras- 
ing effects of bias, you wouldn’t 
be so likely to saturate the tape 
every time the percussion hits a 
cymbal. In effect, reducing the 
bias gives more headroom for 
recording loud high-frequency 
peaks in the music. 

Every cassette recorder 
sents a compromise. If the bias is 
set high at the factory, there will 
be low distortiqn at low and 
middle frequencies (good), but 
loud high-frequency peaks in the 
music will saturate the tape (bad). 
If the bias is set low, there will be 
more headroom for highs, but the 
average distortion level will be 


effective sensitivity of the tape, 
and that influence varies with the 
frequency of the signal. So, in the 
original Dolby HX circuit, not 
only did the recording bias vary 
from moment to moment in 
response to the highs in the 
music, but the pre-emphasis was 
continuously being readjusted to 
compensate for the varying effect 
of the bias signal on the tape’s 
sensitivity. 

It sounds like a difficult task to 
manage on the fly, and it was — 
especially since the degrees of 
adjustment in bias and treble 
boost had to be calibrated dif- 
ferently for each of the three 
classes of tape that cassette decks 
are designed to use (ferric oxide, 
chromium dioxide, and metal- 
particle). The manufacturers who 
tried to mass-produce recorders 
with Dolby HX found these 
sensitive adjustments too time- 
consuming to make on the 
production line, and often they 
were done poorly. The result was 
that, in most HX-equipped re- 
corders, the varying pre- 
emphasis did not accurately 
cancel the variations in tape 
sensitivity that were caused by 
the varying bias. HX recordings 
often sounded slightly odd be- 
cause of irregularly varying peaks 
and valleys in high-frequency 
response. Even careful manufac- 
turers couldn’t get the system to 
work quite properly, and they 
soon dropped it. 

The effort wasn’t wasted, how- 
ever. Angus Mackenzie, a blind 
British engineer who makes a 
living testing hi-fi equipment, 
measured the performances of a 
batch of cassette recorders for Hi- 
Fi News & Record Review. When 
he tested a couple of decks 


low-frequency tone and a high- 
frequency tone simultaneously 
on the tape, which is seldom 
done. 

The biasing effect of musical 
overtones was confirmed by in- 
dependent measurements in 
other laboratories here and in 
Europe. Then engineers at Bang 
& Olufsen (B&O) in Denmark 
realized that they could use this 
effect to make a new HX circuit 
that would be both simpler and 
more effective than Dolby’s origi- 
nal. In particular, by using the 
biasing effect of the high audio 
frequencies, they no _ longer 
needed to vary the pre-emphasis 
continuously during recording. 

The new HX Pro circuit ap- 

first in a superb $900 deck 

made by B&O. Its superiority was 
by Dolby Laborato- 

ries, which encouraged its adop- 
tion by other companies. Har- 
man-Kardon made HX Pro avail- 
able in several mid-priced cas- 
sette decks last year, and now it 


‘is included in a half-dozen mod- 


els from Yamaha, H-K, Denon, 
Kyocera, and NAD, most of 
which fall into a price range of 
$350 to $600. 

B&O’s HX Pro circuit 
directly to the heart of Dolby’s 
original concept, adjusting only 
the strength of the bias to offset 
the biasing effect of the musical 
highs. It’s simple, it’s easy to 
manufacture, it adds only a few 
dollars to the cost of a tape deck, 
it’s automatic (no special skill is 
required of the user), and most 
important — it works. It audibly 
improves the cassette recorder’s 
ability to capture high-frequency 
sounds,accurately at high record- 
ing levels (see accompanying 
illustration.) 


unacceptably dull with Dolby 
becoming clearer and generally 
more satisfying with the Dolby 
switch off. 

If Dolby NR is fine in the lab, 
why does it so often sound dull at 
home? In a nutshell, the success 
of Dolby NR depends on an 
accurate record/play process. If 
anything goes wrong in either the 
recording or the playback that 
causes a significant error in fre- 
quency response, the playback 
Dolby will receive the wrong 
cues from the signal, and it will 
mistrack, adding frequency-re- 

nse errors of its own. 

Dolby NR works by boosting 
low-level signals in recording 
and cutting them back down to 
their original level in playback. 
Any losses in the playback signal 
will tend to cause the Dolby to 
cut the signal back down too 
much. Since it’s working mainly 
on the high-frequency portion of 
the signal, that means it will cut 
the highs too much in playback, 
producing dull sound. — 

The goal of the new Play Trim 
control is to correct any high- 
frequency losses in playback 
before the signal gets to the 
Dolby circuits. Then they won't 
mistrack, and they will do their 
noise-reduction job without dull- 
ing the music. 

Why do we need this? What 
are these losses that cause Dolby 
misbehavior? Here’s a list. 

Non-standard tape response. 
Despite international efforts to 
establish standards for three 
classes of tape, different brands 
and grades of cassette tape still 
vary widely in sensitivity at mid- 
range and high frequencies. The 
best cassette recorders are 
equipped with microprocessor 
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tape-matching circuits that meas- 
ure the response of each tape and 
calibrate the deck to achieve the 
flattest response. That lovely fea- 
ture is too costly for inclusion in 
most recorders, however. So 
many blank tapes on the market 
will not deliver accurate response 
with your recorder. If your deck 
has a bias fine-tuning control, 
perhaps you can adjust it by ear 
to achieve the most accurate 
sound. But many decks have only 
a three-way switch for bias, with 
no fine-tuning. 

To make things worse, most 
decks are factory-calibrated to 
deliver their flattest response and 
most accurate Dolby tracking 
with the best premium tape 


formulations that money can buy pla 


(because this provides better per- 
formance specifications). In your 
daily i however, you 
probably won’t use those top 
tapes, such as TDK AD-X and 
HX-S, because they cost too 
much. Instead, you'll use the 
best-selling (and most com- 
petitively priced) formulations, 
like TDK AD and SA. Conse- 
quently, errors in treble response 
and Dolby tracking are nearly 
always in the downward direc- 
tion — toward duller sound. 

Another problem arises with 
chromium dioxide tapes. Most 
recorders are calibrated for flat 
response with ferricobalt for- 
mulations (TDK SA or Maxell 
XL/Il). If you choose to record on 
a true chrome tape, because it has 
the lowest noise level, tape- 
calibration schemes that aim for 
flattest high-end response (above 
8kHz) are likely to yield a de- 
pression in the mid-treble range, 
ie, an “absence” effect (the 
opposite of presence”). If you or 
your deck’s manufacturer bias 
the deck for accurate mid treble 
with chrome, you may end up 
with peak above 10kHz. A better 
procedure would be to bias for 
flattest mid-treble response and 
then equalize the top-end re- 
sponse to remove the peak in a 
separate step, but many decks 
don’t have this flexibility. 

Tape saturation. As we have 
already seen, in cassette recorders 
without.HX Pro, the high fre- 
quencies in loud musical peaks 
often saturate the tape. High- 
frequency tape saturation: is 
especially common in cassette 
tapes that are mass-duplicated at 
high speeds. It is gradually be- 
coming less of a problem there, as 
tape duplicating companies in- 
vest in chromium-dioxide 
duplicating tape and new Elec- 
troSound duplicators equipped 


with HX Pro circuits, but there ° 


are still many tapes in circulation 
that were made without these 
advances, including, of course, 
most of the tapes that you already 
have in your collection (and 
those recorded on older machines 
without HX Pro). There have 
been a few other successful at- 
tempts to deal with the saturation 
problem — notably Tandberg’s 
Dyneq circuit — and metal- 
particle tapes may be delightfully 
saturation-free. You probably 
have very few metal tapes, 
though, and you don’t have 
Dyneq-processed recordings un- 
less your present recorder was 
made by Tandberg. 

Variable head azimuth and 
tape skew. There is a straight-line 
line gap of microscopically nar- 
row width in the head of a tape 
deck, and it must be precisely 
parallel to the pattern of re- 
corded magnetism on the tape — 
a pattern that was deposited by a 
similarly narrow, straight gap in 
the recording head. If the tape is 
recorded and played by the same 
head, that parallelism can be 
achieved. But with pre-recorded 
tapes, or tapes recorded on your 
previous deck, you are depend- 
ing on the principle that heads in 
all tape decks are supposed to be 
precisely aligned to match the 
pattern on a standard test tape. 


Many, perhaps most, cassette - 


machines do not meet this ideal, 
and relatively few dealers check 
the alignment of new decks be- 
ing sold. Even checking is not a 


complete solution, because of the 
problem of tape skew — slight 

t of the tape that is 
influenced. by the construction of 


Pre-recorded tapes, which are 
recorded on open-reel 


duplicators before being loaded 


cassettés. 


professional test tapes don’t 
agree exactly in azimuth, 


EQ, EQ. who's got the EQ? 
Despite the supposed standard 
120- and 70-microsecond equal- 
ization curves that manufac- 
turers have adopted for cassette 
tapes, the playback response of 
cassette decks varies by 3dB or 
more, not only from model to 
model but also from year to year. 
Tapes recorded on many older 
decks do not reproduce accurate- 
ly on new decks, and vice versa. 

Several years ago there was 
some controversy over the ap- 
parently non-standard playback 
equalization of Nakamichi cas- 
sette decks, which exhibited a 
rising response in the high treble 


when measured with standard 
test tapes. Nakamichi asserted 
that the test tapes were wrong 
(because of excess high-frequen- 
“cy flux losses in the tape heads 
that else used) and that 
only Nakamichi’s decks de- 
livered a “true” 120-microsecond 
response at that time. The theo- 
retical basis of this claim has 
proven to be correct, but that is 
small consolation to all the con- 
sumers who found themselves 
stuck with incompatible tapes. 

Nakamichi 


with respect to H-K decks. 

As better heads have become 
widely available, the IEC stan- 
dard test tapes have been revised 
to a more closely the 
theoretical 120uS and 70uS stan- 
dards. As a result, tape deck 
manufacturers, who their 
products to produce flat playback 
response with those test tapes, 
have been (perhaps unknowing- 
ly) making decks with different 
true equalizations from year. to 
year. Consequently, a consumer 
who has made many precious 
tape recordings on an older deck 
and is now shopping for a new 
machine may find that his 
beloved recordings do not repro- 
duce accurately on the new deck 
— and conversely, recordings 
made with today’s standard 


and the tape, lifting the 
away from the head gap, 
distance of a thousandth 
inch is enough to lose some 
frequency signal. Other 
losses may occur if a ag 
accidentally 
magnetic field of a Pa 
an amplifier’s power transformer, 
or an imperfectly demagnetized 
tape head. 

Dolby tracking — multiplying 
the error. The various losses and 
incompatibilities discussed tend 
to affect only the very high fre- 
quencies, where musical 
occurs only occasionally, and 
often produce only a small error 
in playback response — a decibel 
or two. By themselves, these 
losses may not be very 
bothersome. They take on a very 


audible importance, however 
when they cause 
noise-reduction circuits, For bn 
ample, mild tape saturation or 
skewing that rolls off the highs 
above 8kHz may cause a loss of 
and “air” in the sound. 
But when that rolloff degrades 
the tracking of the Dolby B noise- 
reduction circuit, it also depresses 
the response at frequencies 
around 1000 to 2000Hz, making 
even mid-range sounds dull. This 
is why many people prefer to 


To cope with this problem, 
Dolby is proposing that manufac- 
turers include a Play Trim control 
in new cassette decks. This is a 
sort of treble control, or high- 
frequency equalizer, providing a 
maximum boost or cut of 6dB at 
20kHz. Its effectiveness is due to 
its location in the tape deck — 
ahead of the Dolby playback 
circuit. So when a high-frequency 
rolloff occurs, due to any of the 
causes we have been 
you can turn up the Play Trim 
control to boost up the weakened 
highs, restoring essentially flat 
frequency response to the record- 
ing — before any Dolby mistrack- 

can occur. 

Unlike HX Pro, which tes 
entirely automatically, Play Trim 
is a user control. When a tape 
sounds dull, you can adjust the 
control by ear to restore the 
missing brilliance and clarity. O 
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AUDITION STUDER REVOX PRODUCTS AT: 


BOSTON BROOKLINE FRAMINGHAM NEWTON 
AUDIO STUDIO AUDIO STUDIO NATURAL SOUND STEREO SHOPS OF MASS. 
303 Newbury St. 44 Harvard St. 401 Worcester Rd. 244 Needham St. 
267-1001 277-0111 879-3556 964-1020 
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what has four moto's: three 
i answer: the new Revox B215 cassette Deck. It has a four-motor. three- . 
head transport built to strict profession standards. Plus three micro- 
processor “prains” 10 gupervise critical calibration control func- 
tions. This unique piend of “prains brawn” marks milestone 
cassette recording technology. 
First, the sprains.” ON€ governs comprehens ive 
gutomatic alignment system. insert ANY cassette tape. press a button. 
and the runs sequence of tests and adjustments (at three test 
frequencies) for bias. level. and equalization. Optimum performance 
is thus assured. and complete alignment settings for Six formulations ia 
may be stored for instant recall. ‘ 
supervise other B215 features. including auto- 
matic record level setting. elapsed time counter. dual qutolocare. 
loop and record fade-in fade-out functions spooling motors are 
controlled to provide constant winding speed and 
smooth, jerk-free stops. damage of any kind is virtually impossible 
Now for the braw?. The B215 comes from Studer Revox of Switzer 
jand, the world's jeading maker of professiono! studio mastering re- 
porders. This pro heritage shows in tne massive die-cast aluminum alloy 
tape drive: (Two Hall-effect motors drive dua! 
pe handle tape spooling:} A unique pivot 
g head azimuth alignment 7a critica 
The B215 also offers Dolby 8 and C* a 
and infrared remote control.” 
Mic ional brawn reproduce peau 
tiful MUSIC 5, Audi lay at your Revox dealer." 
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SECTION FOUR, HOME ELECTRONICS 


ou may have noticed that, 
Y in most publications, ma- 

jor product reviews of 
audio equipment tend to focus on 
major products — the latest super 
speaker, or a high-resolution 13- 
foot video projector, or that new 
tuner that can get Tierra del 
Fuego in full stereo. Sometimes, 
however, it’s the little things in 
consumer electronics that can 
affect the most people and make 
it possible for more of us to enjoy 
music in exciting .new ways, 
spending huge amounts 

money. 

fh this case, it’s a little gadget | 
invented in my head about three 
years ago. Oh, I knew I could 
ngyer build it or market it, but I. 
always hoped somebody would. 
Now somebody has, and there- 
fdre it gives me the utmost 
pleasure to report that one of the 
niftiest car-stereo gizmos im- 
aginable has recently become 
available: Sparkomatic’s CD 
Player Adaptor. Not that I want 
to.take all the credit; it seems that 
every techie type I know has had 
the same idea at one time or 
another. But to make this kind of 
thing happen, you need the 
research and marketing muscle of 
a major consumer-electronics 
company, the kind of company 
that these days seems to exist 

aly in the Orient. 

ere’s the problem: when you 
dent to add something to your 
home stereo, like a cassette or CD 
player, you just buy it, plug it into 
some unused jacks on your re- 
ceiver or preamp, push the right 
buttons, and it makes music. 
With video, it’s a little more 
difficult, but it’s still no great 
challenge to hook up a cable box, 
VCR, or laser disc to your TV, no 
matter how old or un-cable ready 
it may be. Car stereo, however, is 
another ballgame entirely. 

If you have a decent stereo in 
your car, that’s all it is and 
probably all it ever will be. If you 
want to add a cassette player, 
you've got to take out the radio 
(and in most cases junk it) and 
invest a couple of hundred bucks 
in an integrated cassette-FM 
player. If you want a car compact 
disc player, it’s going to cost you 
a lot more. 

This is not just a money-grab 
on the part of car-stereo manufac- 
turers. There are practical reasons 
why this instant obsolescence is 
more or less unavoidable. In the 
tightly packed dashboards of 
today’s cars, there isn’t much 
room for an external cassette 
player, except maybe below the 
ash tray, where it gets in the way 
of the stick shift, or in the glove 
compartment, where it gets 
fouled up by gum wrappers, used 
lollipops, and those little pepper 
containers they give you at Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken. 

There’s also the problem that 
car radios tend not to have line- 
input jacks, which even the most 
modest home stereo has, so 
there’s nowhere to plug any- 
thing. Theré’s also the security 
problem: underdash installations 
are as attractive to thieves as an 


Sparkomatic CD-player adaptor: the sound of music 


Cheap thrill 


Plugging your CD player into your car radio 


automatic-teller card lying on the 
sidewalk with the password writ- 
ten on its back. 

Finally, there’s the revulsion 
that many folks — myself in- 
cluded — feel at the duplication 
of hardware. I’ve got a cassette 
deck hooked up to my home 
stereo, another one for walking 


around, and now I've got to puta _ 


third one in my car? If you're a 
committed CD fan, the problem 
is even worse. Prices are way 
down from where they were, but 
CD players are still expensive, 


and who wants to spring for more 


than one of them? 

So those of us with modest car 
installations — like the Motorola 
stereo radio in my Japanese 
station wagon — who happen to 
think that the sound is just fine 
for commuting or running er- 
rands are stuck with whatever 
the radio stations deign to give 
us, unless we want to invest big 
bucks. Or, rather, we were stuck. 
Thanks to Sparkomatic, a Korean 
company, our frustration is over. 

Sparkomatic took its cue from 
a product that was popular about 
a decade ago: the FM converter 
for AM car radios. Realizing that 
the only way to get a signal into a 
car radio was through the an- 
tenna input, some enterprising 
Japanese inventor came up with a 
device that received FM signals, 
demodulated them, and then 
remodulated the audio onto an 
RF oscillator — a miniature trans- 
mitter, if you will — broadcasting 
on a frequency in the AM band. 
This signal was fed directly into 
the radio through the antenna 
line, and when you tuned the AM 
radio to the right spot you got 
FM. It wasn’t stereo, and the 
fidelity was limited to the ex- 
ecrable performance of the radio 
to which you were feeding, but it 
worked. 

I bought one of those gadgets 
in 1977, when I was working for 
an FM radio station in New York, 
and it contributed greatly to 
making my commuting time 
more tolerable. The converter 
cost $15 or so, and even though it 
hung under the dashboard, no 
self-respecting car-stereo thief 
would even give it a second 
glance. (Or so I thought: after I 
moved to Boston, some jerk tried 
to get mine. For some reason, he 
was not successful. But then 
again, he had jimmied the pas- 
senger-side window to break in, 
being too stupid to notice I had 
left the driver’s-side window 
wide open.) 

Now Sparkomatic has done 
the same for today’s mobile 
music lovers by making a little 
box that generates an FM signal 
out of a line-level audio signal. 


by Paul D. Lehrman 


It's called the CDA50 CD Player 


-. Adapter (I guess the name gives it 


a little more upscale appeal), but 
it works just fine’ with a Walk- 
man, a boom box, or even a 
portable electronic-music synthe- 
sizer. When I designed this thing 
in my head, I figured folks would 
be ready to pay $50 or $60 for 
such a neat device. Sparkomatic 
quickly destroyed any dream I 
had about making a killng with 
the idea — its price is $19,95. 

The CDA50 is a box about 
three inches wide, three-and-a- 
half inches deep, and one inch 
high. It comes with a pair of cute 
little mounting brackets for hang- 
ing it from any convenient can- 
tilevered spot on your. dash. 
Finding a place to mount the 
adaptor can be a little tricky, 
especially if your dashboard, like 
mine, is made of vinyl-covered 
cardboard, but the unit is so light 
that you can literally screw it 
right into the cardboard, and it 
will hold just fine. 

There's a big on-off switch, and 
two jacks: one for the audio 
coming from the player and the 
other, with nine volts, for plug- 
ging into your player's power 
supply, so you don’t have to use 
up its batteries. The unit comes 
with two cables and a variety of 
adaptors to accommodate what- 
ever player you have. The power 
line is specifically designed for a 
Sony D5 CD player, but it will 
work with any device that uses 
nine volts. Unfortunately, there 
aren’t too many such devices any 
more (those old square transistor 
radio batteries aren't very useful 
in this age of integrated-circuit 
radios, because ICs run at much 
lower power levels than those 
bulky transistors). My Aiwa 
portable cassette playér, for ex- 
ample, uses only three volts, so if 
I don’t want to buy stock in 
Duracell, I’m going to have to 
come up with some kind of 
voltage-divider network. 

Installation is theoretically 
pretty simple. The cable from the 
car antenna goes into a jack on 
the back of the adaptor, and 
another cable from the adaptor 
plugs into the radio’s ar.tenna 
jack. Still another wire runs to a 
power source somewhere in the 
car, such as the power connector 
on the radio itself, the cigarette 
lighter (if you have a plug for it), 
or the fuse box. The power 
consumption is small, about 40 
milliamps, so you shouldn’t have 
to worry about changing the size 
of the fuse on the circuit to which 
you hook it. If you are using a 
Sony D5, however, the power 
consumption goes up to half an 
amp, which may make a dif- 
ference to a circuit on which 


some other accessories are al- 
ready loaded. 

In practice, you may have a 
problem installing the adaptor if 
the back of your radio is hard to 
get to. I found I had to disas- 
semble two-thirds of my 
dashboard to get my fingers on 
the antenna cable, but after I 
resigned myself‘to the job and 
located the right screwdriver, it 


only took a few minutes. You: 


may find that your antenna cable 
is too short to reach the spot 
where you want to put the 
adaptor (mine was fine), in which 
case you'll have to change your 
plans or get an extension: cable. 
The power cable was no problem 
— I snaked it over the steering 
column and jammed it into the 
fuse holder, right in there with 
the radio fuse. I didn’t even 
bother to solder it. 

Now comes the really easy 
part. Plug one end of the audio 
cable into the adaptor and the 
other end into the line-out or 
headphone jack of your player. 
The cables are long enough to let 


you put the player on top of the’ 


dash, on the seat next to you, or 
even on the floor. Then set your 
FM dial to 90.1, press the big 
button (an LED lights up to show 
you it’s on), and turn on your 
player. If you’re using a player 
that only has a headphone jack, 
you'll have to adjust its volume 
control — too low and the sound 
gets lost under the car noise, too 
high and it distorts. That's all 
there is to it. Now sit back and 
enjoy the music. 

How does it sound? As good as 
your radio does — maybe better. 
Given the limitations of my car 
system, I can’t give any definitive 
statements about the frequency 
response, buf any noise the unit 
may be generating is quite in- 
audible, and the stereo separation 
is excellent. The sound level 
feeding the radio is a little lower 
than I would like; for the volume 
level to match the level of the 
radio, I would have to turn my 
cassette player’s volume so 
that the sound would be dis- 
torted. But the unit I got was a 
prototype, and a letter that came 
with it claims that the audio 
output of the production models 
will be somewhat higher. 

Because the car antenna is 
switched completely out of the 
circuit when the adaptor is turned 
on, there is no apparent leakage 
from any radio station. I thought I 
was going to have to sacrifice one 
of my precious radio pushbuttons 
by setting it to 90.1 so that I could 
always tune in the little box, but I 


found that leaving my leftmost: 


button at WGBH (89.7) and just 
turning the knob a hair wher ' 


BEST Copy AVAILABLE 


wanted to listen to tapes does the 
trick. The signal provided by the 
adaptor is clean and tight enough 
_ that tuning it in is easy. 

The overall performance level 
is fine, but I found several things 
to watch out for. If your car has a 
bumpy ride, you may find the 
audio cutting out briefly. This 
may be due to the mechanical 
portion of your player objecting 
to the road shock, or it may be 
that one end or the other of the 
audio cable is temporarily losing 
contact. To deal with road shock, 
you just have to be careful about 
where you put the player. Some 
units prefer the seat, while others 
are happier up on the dashboard. 
To solve the latter problem, try 
cables with more snugly fitting 
jacks. 


There’s also a trade-off: you © 


give up convenience. Remem- 


bering to take your cassetteorCD. 


player every time you go out to 
the car is not an easy habit to 
acquire. You can leave it in the 


glove compartment, but “most 


portable players aren’t built to 
take the climatic extremes they 
would encounter there. I find that 


I only bother bringing the player ‘ 


along if I'm planning a relatively 
long drive, which also means I 
am more careful about choosing 
appropriate music for the journey 
than I would be for a quick run to 
the market. For a foliage trip to 
New Hampshire last month, I 
made up six hours of Windham 
Hill tapes and had a wonderful 
time living my own video. For 
dealing with the Mass Pike, I 
tend to favor Springsteen and 
Supertramp, but I’m a little wor- 
ried that my speeding-ticket quo- 
tient may go up as a result. 

If you want to get your hands 
on a Sparkomatic CDA50, don’t 
go to your favorite car-stereo 
store; they probably won’t have 
it. Sparkomatic is considered a 
low-end line, and those who deal 
in Sony, Clarion, Alpine, and the 
like generally see it as beneath 
their dignity. The only local 
retailer the company’s customer- 
service department could name 
was K mart. To give credit where 
it’s due, however, I called a few 
local auto-sound specialists to 
talk about the unit, and 
they had never heard of it, they 
all got very excited and asked me 
if I knew the name of the 
company’s local sales rep. So 
the time you read this, it may 
be available in a few higher-class 
outlets. If you ask them to put it 
in your car for you, it may cost 
more for the installation than for 
the unit itself, but you'd still be 
getting a lot of performance for a 

small investment. 

The CDAS5O is not an earth- 
shaking development in hi-fi, but 
it works, and it’s a nice solution to 
a common problem. If all this 
seems like a rather grand treat- 
ment of a minor advance in the 
world of consumer electronics, so 
be it. It’s not often that I get to 
play with such a charming little 
toy, and it’s even rarer that I get 
to review something:I invented. 
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an inevitable development 
— a comprehensive music-man- 


neers have had access to all sorts 
of useful electronic labor-saving 
devices, such as automated mix- 
ing boards and immensely 
powerful digital synthesizers, 
over the past few years. It’s high 
time this technology trickled 
down to us amateurs. The prob- 
lems we face are the same — only 
our budgets differ. 

Computer music has been 
around for 25 years; by now, it 
shouldn’t be considered that 
weird. Music-making machinery 
capable of storing and reproduc- 
ing melodic sequences antedates 
the computer by at least six 
centuries if we count music box- 
es, player pianos, and the cam 
that “programmed” the Mechlin, 
Belgium, church carillon in the 
Middle Ages. The linking of 
notes and numbers has a much 
longer history, dating back to 
Pythagorean .research into har- 
mony using fractions of a taut 
string. So many programmers 
play instruments, and so many 
musicians share the techie vo- 
cabulary, that it was only a mat- 
ter of time before some team of 
musician/hackers built an ideal 
computer-music system. 

In my estimation, Southworth 
Music Systems’ Total Music 
closely approaches that ideal. We 
wrote about it last spring, but the 
ever-changing technology de- 
serves an even closer look. Using 
Total Music, you can record 
musical ideas as fast as you can 
sit down at the keyboard and 
play them. It will reproduce 
whatever you played, and allow 
you to add a harmony or counter- 
point with ease. You can edit 
your music to almost any degree 
of precision — for example, you 
could select a specific passage, or 
even a single note, and change its 
volume, transpose it to another 
key, or assign it to a different 
instrument. You can orchestrate 
as you play back, assigning dif- 
ferent parts to different timbres. 
Finally, you can print out your 
music in staves, if you want it 
played by human musicians, or 
you can dump it to a diskette for a 
machine performance, retaining 
all the nuances you used when 
you first sat down to play. Total 
Music serves as an editor, an 
engineer, a copyist, a contractor, a 
digital recorder, and a music 
librarian; it is an amazingly 
powerful tool for the aspiring 
composer or arranger. 

Total Music’s hardware re- 
quirements are quite simple: all 
that’s needed are a “Fat Mac,” 
which is a Macintosh with 512K 
of memory, and one or more 
MIDI-compatible synthesizers. 
MIDI stands for musical instru- 
ment digital interface; it refers to 
a standard that manufacturers of 
digital synthesizers have recently 

to comply with, making it 
possible for different machines to 
communicate with one another. 
MIDI involves both hardware — 
the five-pin DIN connectors on 
the back panels of various ma- 
chines that allow them to be 
hooked up together — and soft- 
ware. The software provides a 
common language, or a way of 
representing musically useful in- 
formation. 


What this means is that when 
the keyboard is played, it 
produces something more than 
just notes from the speaker. (I'm 
using the term “keyboard” for 
convenience. Many sorts of con- 
trol devices can be and have been 
used as synthesizer controllers, 
from joysticks to punched-card 
readers to electrified conductors’ 
batons. The guitar synthesizer 
has become popular within sev- 
eral musical genres, and breath- 
driven controllers are available 
for woodwind players. Vocalists, 
or instrumentalists who prefer to 
use their own instruments, can 
use one of several new pitch 
followers that will track any 
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Splitting the master keyboard: more channels than your TV 
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Software for composers 


conventional sound and convert 
it into synthesizer control signals. 
Many of the above devices are 
already being manufactured in 
MIDI-compatible versions. So if 
you prefer to perform on some 
instrument other than a key- 
board, you won't be excluded 
from using the Total Music soft- 
ware or the MIDI technology in 
general.) 

Aside from producing a rote, 
or perhaps instead of doing so, a 
MIDI device generates a packet 
of digital data that contains musi- 
cally significant information 
about the note you've played. 
This packet tells any device 
capable of reading it the pitch of 
the note, when it was played, its 
loudness (maybe), what instru- 
ment played it (maybe), and 

some other useful facts 
about how the note was per- 
formed, depending on the im- 
plementation. (We should point 
out here that MIDI is a standard 
in the same way that a traffic light 
is standard. There’s a minimum 
amount of information that must 
be presented, and a general 
agreement as to the format in 


tite Edit Filters 


by Michael Bloom 


which it appears. But it may also 
include extra data, like turn sig- 
nals or the NO TURN ON RED 
sign.) In a MIDI device, these data 
go over the wire that plugs into 
the back of the synth, whence 
they can be sent through some 
other device — such as another 
synthesizer that will play the 
notes out again, perhaps with dif- 
ferent characteristics, or some sort 
of storage device, where the notes 
could be saved to be played again 
at some. later date. 

The whole point of computers is 
to manage and process data; if the 
data are already in digital form, 
so much the better. Total Music’s 
first task is to load the MIDI bit 
stream into the computer's mem- 
ory, through an intelligent inter- 
face box. Even allowing for the 
program’s own memory require- 
ments, there is enough memory 
to store something like 60,000 
MIDI data packets, each repre- 
senting a distinct event on the 
keyboard. To put this in per- 
spective, it's been estimated that 
a typical song arrangement con- 
tains 3000 notes. 

Once these data are stored, To- 
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tion; the designers of Total Music 
believe that too much per- 
formance information is lost that 
way and that it doesn’t represent 
the raw MIDI data with enough 
accuracy. Instead, notes appear as 
blocks, graphed according to 
pitch and duration, which is a 

faithful representation of 
the MIDI information. The Mac’s 
mouse allows you to tweak up 
the notes individually: you can 
select any note and delete it, 
change its pitch, move it ahead 
by some fraction of a beat or to 
another measure, stretch it out, or 
chop it off, just by pointing and 
clicking. As for duration values, 
you can be just as finicky as MIDI 
allows: 1/96 of a quarter note, or 
the equivalent a 256th-note 
triplet in conventional notation, 
down to a resolution of 1.25 
milliseconds. Other MIDI para- 
meters, like volume, as well as 
overall changes such as trans- 
position, can be invoked through 
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The editor also creates the 
interior structure of a compo- 
sition. MIDI supports 16 channels 
of information, which govern the 
assignment of given notes to 

icular synthesizers and there- 
handle orchestration. (You can 
also access a MIDI instruction 
that will command any synth to 
change from one preset patch to 
another.) Total Music includes a 
feature that splits the keyboard 
into ranges, to assign notes from 
one input instrument to two or 
more channels, And there are 
two input ports in the interface, 
so you could connect it with two 
keyboards, to enter two-handed 
counterpoint or store two-person 
jam sessions. 

Total Music also supports up to 
99 sequences, that is, individual 
components within larger struc- 
tures. If, for example, you're 
writing a conventional pop song 
— one with, say, a verse and 
chorus, another verse and chorus, 
a bridge, a guitar solo, a verse, 
and then a repeat of the chorus 
while fading out — you can 
store each chunk or sequence 
individually, and your, song be- 
comes a series of sequences: 
1-2-1-2-3-1-2-2-2, and so forth. 
This reduces memory 
ments by a substantial amount — 
two. thirds in this case. Also, if 
you want to rewrite verse, 
you only need to edit it once, and 
the change will be propagated 
throughout the song. Sequences 
can be made to repeat in various 
ways, or to invoke other se- 

uences in turn. The editor in- 
udes cut-and-past features to 
extract a series of notes and 
transport them to another se- 
quence or another channel. 

There are also various overall 
changes that can be applied to 
part or all of a composition in one 
step. Some are familiar opera- 
tions, like transposition — 
passages can be moved up or 
down by any interval within five 
octaves. Some features are less 

common, like the several tech- 
niques provided for quantizing, 
or regularizing, note timing. This 
feature, of great interest to sloppy 
players like myself, tells the 
sequencer to adjust every event 
to the nearest reasonable value 
(typically a quarter or eighth 
note, but the user can select any 
parameter from a half note to a 
128th triplet), thereby changing a 
clumsy performance into a 
mechanically perfect one, at the 
possible expense of intentional 
rubatos. 

Total Music can also correct 
note values in such a way that the 
starting times aren't changed, but 
the notes’ durations are. This is a 
feature the system's developers 
say they can’t think of a use for. | 
can: a stochastic piece, say, in 
which individual notes are 
generated by a random but 
statistically predictable process. 
(lannis Xenakis, a pioneering 
computer composer, used to 
compose music like this in the 
‘60s, on much larger and clumsier 
computers; I wonder what even 
stranger processes he imagined, 
but was unable to try, because 
the hardware couldn’t handle it.) 

One other editing feature, the 
aftertouch filter, is useful when 
working with equipment like the 
deservedly popular Yamaha DX7, 
which includes, together with its 
manifest capabilities, certain less- 
then-optimal design choices. One 
of its flaws is in the aftertouch 
function, a pressure sensitivity in 
the keyboard that can control 
extra modulation on a note or 
chord. You can’t shut it off, even 
if you don’t want to use it, and so 
those data go out the MIDI port 
along with everything you do 
want, taking up space. Synthe- 
sizers that don’t have aftertouch 
capabilities will just ignore those 
data. But Total Music will, if 
requested, scan a sequence and 
remove all the aftertouch infor- 
mation, freeing up a significant 
amount of memory. The filtering 
process can also remove certain 
other kinds of data that may have 

Continued on page 28 
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You could win one of 40 Whirlpool appliance prizes. Pick a refrigerator, 
freezer, range, microwave oven, dishwasher, trash compactor, clothes washer 
or dryer...all with quality features that can make your world a little easier. 


Be an Instant Winner 


You could win a voice-responsive sonic alarm clock right on the spot! 
No more reaching for the “off” button. Just tell this alarm to shut off and it will! 
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Basket ¢ High-Side Racks ¢ Energy-Saving Air Dry 


18.0 cu. ft. Capacity © Textured Stee! Doors * Provision for 
optional ICEMAGIC® Automatic Ice Maker Adjustable 

Halt-width Shelves ¢ Adjustable Rollers « Freezer Shelf « 
Adjustable Meat Pan ¢ 5 Super Storage Door Sheives. 


Sweepstakes Special! 


HIGH QUALITY 
FAST SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


COMPLETE DESIGN AND PRODUCTION SERVICES 


ype 


Typography 


For Holiday Gift Ideas 
Get The Plus That Counts 


+ Knowledgeable 


salespeople to 
selection of video recorders and came: 


+ Central service facility 
+ Easy financing available 


+ Mastercard, Visa, American Express and personal checks 
accepted 


SALE ENDS SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14th 


REGULARLY $39998 
SALE PRICE #33998 
or $20°/mo.* 


$349°* or *20°°/mo.* 


ARETE 


$899" or *38°°/mo.” 


(>|FISHER FVH830 


® VHS format video recorder 
@ MTS tuner for reception of stereo TV 


$689°* or *29°/mo.” Canon vr-HF600 
@ VHS format video recorder 
= @ 14-day, 4-event programmable timer 
@ Wireless remote contro! 
Index search 
$749%° or $34°/mo.* (*\FISHER FVH840/839 


@ VHS format video recorder 

® 15 function random access remote contro! 
@ MTS tuner for reception of stereo TV 

@ 40 channel, cable-ready quartz tuner 

@ 14 day. 9-event programming 

8 APS (Automatic Program Search) 

® Automatic power-driven front loading 


4 
Whirlpool worlda 
Home little easier “Revolving charge plan at an annual percentage rate of 18% 
Old Path Village Porter Square Shopping Center 
969 Concord Street 24 White Street at Mass. Ave. 
CUOMO’S DICK’S T.V. Framingham Cambridge 
SALEM, NH LAWRENCE, MA 875-6855 354-7587 
N.E. APPLIANCE Store hours: Mon-Sat 9:30 a.m.-9:00 p.m ; Sun noon-7:00 p.m 
MAYNARD, MA 


‘Music 


Continued from page 27 
outlived their usefulness, like 
tempo -or patch-change com- 
mands, and is controlled by 
Macintosh’s pull-down menus. 
Playing the music back offers 
as many possibilities as the edit- 
ing itself. You can play the whole 
piece out, or request specific 
sequences; up to eight sequences 
can be handled simultaneously. 
The screen displays indicate 
channels that are active at any 
given time, to help you find the 
parts you might want to revise. 
You can transmit one channel or 
the entire orchestration. You can 
change tempo — a metronome 
marking is part of the permanent 
screen display — or transpose. 
You can synchronize with several 
different kinds of outboard de- 
vices, including some non-MIDI 
modes; for example, it will work 
with the SMPTE time-code film- 
and video-soundtrack standard, 
with an appropriate interpreter. 
The box has four MIDI output 
ports, but more devices can be 
connected by daisy-chaining; just 
because MIDI can’t address more 
than 16 synths (one per channel) 
doesn’t mean you can’t hook up 
as many machines as you could 
seriously use — to double some 
channels for texture, for example. 
If it is your intention, despite 
the flexibility of MIDI’s synthe- 
sizer control, to have your com- 
position played by human musi- 
cians Total Music will prepare 
grand staff .otation for you. That 
is, it will draw the appropriate 
notes on the appropriate lines 
and spaces, either one channel at 
a time or the whole piece on two 
staves, as a piano reduction. It 
uses a quantizing algorithm, simi- 
lar to the rhythm-correction edit, 
to print sensible note values, and 
it groups eighth notes (and 
smaller ones) in accordance with 


_ prevailing standards. It will ac- 


cept a key signature (as a number 

of sharps or flats), applying ac- 
cidentals as needed, and it will 

also trans 

Total Music won't print out’ 
any information other than the 
notes themselves, however. Even 
though it has volume data (from 
synthesizers that generate it), it 
can’t apply that to the printed 
page as dynamics or crescendo 
markings, because there really 
isn’t any standard interpretation 
— your ear-splitting fortissimo 
might be Eddie Van Halen's 
tuning-up volume. The bottom of 
the screen includes icons of the 
most common musical symbols, 
which you can click and drag into 
place on the page using the 
mouse, and crescendos or slurs 
can simply be drawn in. If you're 
using some outré post-Cage ex- 
panded notational system, you 
will be able to save your score as 
a MacPaint document, and mess 
with it there to your heart's 
content. 

Several well-known keyboard- 
synthesizer players (names you'd 
recognize but that we're not at 
liberty to reveal) have bought 
Total Music to assist them in their 
work — to work out arrange- 
ments, or to function as a backup 
band in a box. Some of these 
musicians already own some of 
the big-ticket systems that boast 
lavish advertisements in the mu- 
sic magazines, but they find Total 
Music more convenient or see it 
filling a gap in the bigger sys- 
tems’ functionality. 

But Total Music shouldn’t be 
pigeonholed as just another frill 
for the rock aristocracy. It’s not at 
all expensive — its list price 
($489) compares with that of 
Lotus 1-2-3. It runs on the most 
user-friendly computer there is, 
and takes advantage of all of 
Mac’s_ user-friendly attributes. 
For the first time since the 
invention of the microphone, it 
puts us amateurs on a technically 
equal footing with the stars. The 
only question that remains is, 
what will they do for an encore? 
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@ Wireless remote contro! 
28-day, 4-event programmable timer 
105 channel cable-ready 
Interactive monitor system 
FVH805 
4 VHS format video recorder 
105-channel, cable-ready tuner with 12 station 
- | | presets 
14 day, 3-event programmable timer 
® 10-function wireless remote contro! 
2 
26” video monitor 
Bs @ MTS tuner for stereo reception 
= 140-channel cable-ready tuning 
 22-button wireless remote control 
Comb fier for high resolution picture 
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Sony’s D-7: the incredible shrinking Discman 
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Circuit Shorts 


News from the 
world of electronics 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


teve Wozniak, the whiz kid 
by who designed the Apple II 
computer, has started a 
new company named CL9 (to be 
pronounced Cloud Nine). His 
first product will be a universal 
remote control that can be pro- 
grammed to replace all the sepa- 
rate remote-control units you 
may be using (now or in the 
future) to operate audio and 
video products. Unlike the re- 
cently introduced $150 universal 
remote from General Electric, 
which replaces a maximum of 
four control units, the CL9, which 
will reach the market next spring, 
will have a virtually unlimited 
capacity. It will also be able to 
store a series of commands for 
one-button execution; for exam- 
ple, it could cue a compact-disc 
player to the beginning of track 4, 
commence play, switch an equa- 
lizer into the circuit, and begin 
recording on a cassette deck. 
Until now remote controls that 
were complex enough to operate 
both audio and video equipment 
were available only in one-brand 
systems such as RCA’s Dimensia 
(see Alan Radding’s “The First 
Dimensia,” Phoenix Video sup- 
plement, November 5, 1985). The 
promise of universal remote con- 
trol is that you'll be able to obtain 
equal convenience and operating 
flexibility with a system of indi- 
vidually selected audio and video 
components different 
manufacturers. You could, for 
instance, use just one remote to 
operate a Pioneer videodisc play- 
er, Technics CD players, Akai 
cassette recorder, Hitachi VCR, 
Sony TV, and Acoustic Research 
remote volume/balance control. 


The HQ answer to Super- 
Beta 

When Sony launched its Su- 
perBeta VCR system, featuring a 
significantly sharper and more 
detailed picture, there was some 
doubt whether the manufacturers 
of VHS machines would — or 
could — make a similar improve- 
ment in picture resolution. The 
answer is that they can, but they 
refuse to call it Super-VHS. The 
name for the process is HQ (for 
“high quality”). The first HQ- 
VHS decks are being made by 


JVC, the company that invented 
the VHS system in the first place. 

SuperBeta VCRs rely on a 
wider video bandwidth to repro- 
duce finer details such as blades 
of grass and faces in a crowd. The 
HQ system has essentially the 
same bandwidth as the older 
VHS machines and uses other 
methods to improve the image: 1) 
increased horizontal and vertical 
“pre-emphasis” of the signal as it 
is recorded so contours and de- 
tails in the image are more 
sharply defined; 2) a higher 
“white clipping” level to prevent 
the softening of edge contrast 
that normally occurs in a VCR; 
and 3) chroma noise reduction to 
suppress the granular color con- 
fetti that often appears in brightly 
colored areas (especially in solid 
areas of red or blue). 

The result is a crisper, better- 
defined look to the VHS picture. 
It’s likely that these improve- 
ments will be adopted by all VHS 
manufacturers during the next 
few months, at least in their top- 
of-the-line machines. 


Less tape confusion? 
The recent profusion of inven- 
tive names for grades of video- 


cassette tape has everyone con- 


fused — even the manufacturers. 
Will a Hi-Fi video cassette per- 
form better in a Hi-Fi VCR than a 


Super High Grade will? Is HD 


Pro ranked higher than Extra 
High Grade? Is Super Avilyn 
better than High Standard? And 
if Super Avilyn costs only $5, 
would regular Avilyn be an even 
better buy? (Hint: Super Avilyn is 
TDK’s regular grade — it’s like 
olives, for which the smallest size 
is labeled “large” and larger 
olives are labeled “jumbo.”) 

The International Tape As- 
sociation recently proposed that 
its member companies — all the 
major manufacturers — agree on 
some standard definitions for 
videotape grades, as they did a 
few years ago for audio cassettes. 
Most of the companies say they 
favor the idea, but you can bet it 
will be at least two years before 
anything comes of it. 


Tape copying and the law 
The recording industry has 


launched a fresh effort to per- good 


suade Congress to levy a royalty 
tax on all audio tapes and re- 
corders. The industry wants to 
recoup the income that per- 
' formers and producers are al- 
legedly losing because of record 
piracy — attributed mainly to 
teenagers who borrow each 
other's tapes and copy them onto 
$1.98 blank cassettes instead of 
paying $6.99 to buy the 
authorized . The current 
bill (H.R. 2911), called “a fair 
compromise” by one congress- 
man, proposes a tax of 10 percent 
on the cost of a tape deck, 25 
percent on dubbing decks, and 
one cent per minute for blank 
tape (which amounts to a 50 
percent tax on a typical C-90 
cassette!). Write you representa- 
tive if you have an opinion. In the 
past, similar bills have died, but 
you never know what will result 
from the whims of the legislators. 
Meanwhile, in merrie olde 
England, a judge has put real 
teeth into the anticopying cam- 
paign. The British Phonographic 
Industry claimed in court that 
dual-well cassette decks “incite 
copyright infringement” — and 
the judges agreed. As a result 
tape decks that facilitate copying 
may eventually be banned from 
the UK. 


Shrinking CD portables 


~ Sony’s D-5 portable CD player, 


introduced last winter, seemed 
like a miracle of engineering. A 
full-fledged compact-disc player 
with fine sound, it was just five 
inches square and a bit over an 
inch thick — until you added the 
battery pack and carrying case. In 
recent months Technics has leap- 
frogged ahead of Sony with its 
portable SL-XP7, which is a few 
millimeters thinner and has fully 
programmable playback. Sony 
has now announced that after 
Christmas it will regain the lead 
with the new programmable D-7 
Discman, which is 40 percent 
smaller than the D-5. With bat- 
teries it is said to weigh only 2.3 
pounds, a pound less than the 
Technics. During the next few 
_months more small CD portables 
will be introduced by virtually 
every major Japanese manufac- 
turer — Pioneer, Toshiba, et al. 
In view of the convenience, 


sound, and less-than-$300 
cost of the CD portables, there’s 
no reason to buy a shelf-bound 
CD player. But how about a CD 
changer? Last year Technics dem- 
onstrated a $1500 CD player 
reminiscerit of a jukebox: you 
could load 50 CDs into it and play 
any track on any disc by push- 
button control, without having to 
fiddle with the awkward plastic 
“jewel box” that CDs are pack- 
aged in. Technics hasn't made 
any effort to sell that idea, but 
apparently Pioneer intends to. 
Early next year Pioneer will be 
bringing out a $500 CD player- 
changer that accepts a magazine 
of six CDs. You can play the six 
discs in. order (hear all of 
Beethoven's symphonies without 
a break!) or program it by remote 
control to play specific tracks on 
any disc. You could even load all 
your CDs into a few magazines 
and never touch the discs again. 


Coming: American-made 
VCRs 

Every VCR now on the market, 
regardless of its brand name, was 
actually made in the Far East. 
RCA, General Electric, 
Magnavox, Sylvania, Zenith, 
Fisher, and Marantz are among 
the American brand names for 
VCRs that are actually manufac- 
tured in Japan by Matsushita, 
Sony, and ‘Hitachi. Now 
Matsushita, which currently ex- 
ports nearly five million VCRs 
per year from Japan to the US 
plant will assemble about two 
million VCRs annually. 
(Precision parts such as head 
drums will still be made in Japan; 
only the final assembly will be 
done here.) 

This is part of a broader trend 
of Asian companies establishing 
US assembly plants. Sony builds 
Trinitron TVs in San Diego, TDK 
makes video cassettes in 
Alabama, and Sampo (of Taiwan) 
assembles color TVs in Georgia. 


Cable stereo update 

As we have reported in 
previous issues, the MTS system 
for stereo TV sound was de- 
veloped only for broadcasting. 
No allowance was made for the 
way TV signals are distributed by 
local cable-TV companies, and 
after the system was designed 


cable systems started reporting 
that they could not pass the 
stereo portion of the signal with- 
out impairment. Now, however, 
subscribers to some cable sys- 
tems have discovered that the 
impairment, if present, is not 
obvious. Stereo sound is making 
its way through the cable, and its 
quality is fine. 

Ironically, these reports started 
coming in just after a federal 
district court threw out the Feder- 
al Communications Com- 
mission's “must carry” rule. This 
rule, originally established to 
make sure that cable systems 
carried all local stations, might 
have forced them to put in 
expensive new equipment in or- 
der to carry the stereo portion of 
each signal, too. By a funny 
coincidence, many cable systems 
are carrying TV stereo anyway, 
evidently with no difficulty. 

The next step will be to dis- 
cover which of the local cable 
systems are passing TV stereo 
successfully and which are not. 


The end of the bargains? 
The last two years have been 


wonderful for shoppers looking _ 


for bargains in consumer elec- 
tronics, but those days may be 
coming to an end. The $100 
stereo cassette deck, the $250 
VCR, the $4.99 videotape, and the 
$219 CD player were made possi- 
ble, at least in by the 
abnormally high value of the US 
dollar in international trade. Dur- 
ing the past two years, each 
overvalued dollar has been able 
to buy about 240 yen or the 
equivalent in Japanese goods. 

In recent weeks, partly as a 
result of deliberate government 
intervention to restore a more 
competitive balance of trade, the 
exchange value of the dollar has 
dropped by nearly 20 percent. 
Each dollar now buys only about 
200 yen, so from now on im- 
porters will have to spend more 
dollars to acquire Japanese 
products. Sony’s US office has 
already announced that prices of 
Sony electronics will go up about 
10 percent starting January 1, and 
other companies are likely to 
follow. For more on the effects of 
the declining dollar, see Alan 
Radding’s “Idle Threats,” page 
8. 


ARE IN 


NOT ALL 
THE STARS 


HOLLY WOOD 


Most are in your home on 
black & white or color film, 


photographs, or videos. 


CREATE A 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT WHICH 


A video comprised of your 
favorite memories from 
film/slide or tape transfers. 
You're the producer, 


02194 


director, camera man and pen 
editor 


Coming Soon to Faneuil Hall Area! 


168 Milk St. 


CREATIVE VIDEO 
DESIGN, INC. 


Consumer & industrial Division 


237 Highland Ave. 
Needham Hghts., MA 


Take Exit #56 off Rte. 128 

Parking available in rear 
617) 449-7496 

days a week 

and by appointment. 
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SECTION FOUR, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


COMPACT DISC 
REVIEWS 


Elvis’ Gelden Records Elvis 
Presley. RCA PCD1-5196. Play- 
ing time: 34 minutes. 


hen legendary 
W producer Phil Spector 
took to wearing a but- 


ton that said BACK TO MONO, 
almost everyone thought he was 
crazy. But there are, in fact, times 
when mono sounds much more 
realistic than stereo — for in- 
stance, when a track was original- 
ly recorded in mono. For the 
King’s anniversary (Of what? 
Who cares?), RCA unearthed the 
original masters of its prized Elvis 
collection and carefully restored 
them to their original mono- 
phonic sound. (They had been 
converted to “reprocessed 
stereo” years ago when stereo 
became big. One shudders to 
think what might have happened 
if quadrophonic sound had be- 
come the norm.) Then they 
digitally remastered the tapes, 
giving us the best of both worlds: 
squeaky-clean mono. 

Golden Records is a collection 
of 14 songs originally released in 
1958 and, as such, it concentrates 
on Presley's early hits. At the 
time it was first issued, Presley 
was making the transition from 
rebel rocker to balladeering mov- 
ie star, so there are a couple of 
questionable selections (‘I Want 
You, I Need You, I Love You,” for 
one). But the disc kicks off with 
“Hound Dog,” “All Shook Up,” 
and “Jailhouse Rock.” What's 
most remarkable in those early 
rockers was the sparseness of 
Presley's accompaniment — this 
was before someone decided to 
mire him in gobs of strings — and 
the way his voice creates the 
moment, whether it’s the little 
things like the vocal stretch of 
“plee-eese” in “Don’t Be Cruel” 

his effortless glides up the 
&. in the “hey-yay” of “All 
Shook Up.” We've heard these 
songs so many times that you'd 
think that there would be no 
surprises. But hearing them the 
way the must have sounded to 
Elvis on playback will leave even 
a jaded fan in awe. — M. Howell 


Armed Forces, Elvis Costello & 
the Attractions. Columbia CK 
35709. Playing time: 37 minutes. 
Every CD owner has a horror 
story — at least one tale of a disc 
that somehow sounded worse on 
CD that it did on vinyl. In my 
case, it was Elvis Costello’s My 
Aim Is True. Produced quickly 
and on a very limited budget for 


then-struggling Stiff Records, in 
England, ap had 
ful songs (“Allison,” “Sneaky 
Feelings”) but was very sloppily 
produced. On the LP, that’s not a 
big concern, but the CD’s clarity 
makes it impossible not to notice 
things like slight chips when the 
backup vocal tracks are punched 
in and out. 

I'm pleased to report that the 
CD of Costello’s third album is a 
big improvement. Either Armed 
Forces was much better produced 
(both this album and My Aim Is 
True had notorious slacker Nick 
Lowe at the helm) or the folks at 
Columbia actually listened to the 
tapes before committing them to 
disc. Of late, Costello has become 
much more of a crooner, a writer 
of late-night saloon songs. But 
1978’s Armed Forces came smack 
in the middle of his hurt-and- 
fury phase; it’s snarling, caustic, 
bitter stuff. (Originally, the LP 
was titled Emotional . Fascism.) 
Relying only on his own guitar 
and the three-piece Attractions, 
Costello weaves a dense tapestry 
of angry emotion, from fatalism 
(“Two Little Hitlers”) to defiance 
(“Goon Squad”) to desolation 
(“Party Girl”). Oddly, his prep- 
piest melodies are coupled with 
his most acerbic lyrics (“Senior 
Service,” “Moods for Moderns”). 
Even though the impact of the 
songs is nothing short of fierce, 
he can still craft surprisingly 
graceful songs — in the case of 
Armed Forces it was “Party Girl,” 
his bow to Abbey Road. 

One major complaint: several 
of Costello’s early records have 
slightly different song selections 
on their British and American 
versions. The American Armed 
Forces, for example, dropped 

“Sunday Best” and added 
(“What's So Funny ‘Bout) Peace 
Love and Understanding?” (The 
British copy also included a two- 
song live single.) Since there’s 
plenty of room on a CD, how’s 
about giving us all the tracks, eh, 
Columbia? I'll be interested in 
seeing how you issue This Year's 
Model. 


Ella Fitzgerald: The Songbooks, 
Ella Fitzgerald. Verve Silver Col- 
lection CD 823 445-2. Playing 
time: 65 minutes. 

Talk about singing! Ella did a 
series of “songbooks” in the ‘50s 
and ‘60s, each of which focused 
on the works of a single com- 
poser or team, and rarely have 
songwriters been so well served. 
Earlier this year; Verve released a 
CD gf Fitzgerald's Johnny Mercer 
Songbook, a 13-track collection 


that boasted standards like “Day 
In Day Out” and “Something's 
Gotta Give.” This CD is some- 
thing like a greatest hits of the 
songbooks. Its 19 tracks include 
numbers. written the 
Gershwins, Jerome Kern, Harold 
Arlen, Johnny Mercer, and Irving 
Berlin. Recorded between 1956 
and 1964, at various sessions, this 
collection is a virtual treasury of 
American popular : “Nice 
Work If You Can Get It,” “Come 


Rain or Come Shine,” “Puttin’ on . 


the Ritz,” “Cheek to Cheek” ... 
and, as they say, the hits just 
keep on coming. 

There’s not a lot of Ella the jazz 
singer here — no scatting with 
lyrics. Here she’s simply one of 
the finest interpreters ever, giving 
each tune a fluid, graceful sheen; 
you could say she’s setting the 
standards for these standards. For 
the CD, the original session tapes 
were digitally remastered, which 
brings out the syrupy glory in the 
arrangements (mostly by Nelson 
Riddle or Billy May) without 
smothering Fitzgerald’s voice. 
She makes these often-tricky 
tunes sound so easy to sing that 
you wonder what the fuss is 
about — until you try to sing 
along. — M.H. 


George Gershwin: Rhapsody in 
Blue (1924 version); Preludes for 
Piano; Short Story; Violin Piece; 
Second Rhapsody for Orchestra 
and Piano; For Lily Pons; Sleep- 
less Night; Promenade (Walking 
the Dog). The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, Michael Tilson 
Thomas, pianist and conductor. 
CBS MK 39699. Playing time: 53 
minutes, 50 seconds. 

Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
was originally commissioned by 
Paul Whiteman for his jazz band. 
It wasn’t until much later that it 
was recorded for full symphony 
orchestra in the version we usual- 
ly hear today. Michael Tilson 
Thorias, who was a friend of 
George Gershwin’s brother Ira, 
has resurrected and recorded the 
original version with a group of 
musicians from the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Thomas consulted 
Ira Gershwin extensively during 
the preparation of the material on 
this disc, and the performances 
attempt to reflect the composer's 
notions of tempo and dynamics. 
Also included is the Second 
Rhapsody for Orchestra and Pi- 


this works almost as well as it can 


The Los ‘Angeles Philharmonic 
players sound like they are doing 
just that; they really make the 
piece come alive. Everyone plays 
in the authentic style the 
Whiteman era — fiddles almost 
without vibrato, abruptly 
damped cymbals, golden sax- 
ophone tones, low-down muted 
trombone — and all with great 
charm and energy. As conductor 
and arranger, Tilson Thomas has 
done a perfect job. As piano 
soloist, though, he may be techni- 
cally correct — he is brisk and 
leisurely by turns — but he 
doesn’t convey the depth of 
feeling with which others, most 
notably Leonard Bernstein, have 
imbued the part. On the solo 
piano pieces, and especially in 
the Preludes for Piano and Sleep- 
less Night, Thomas does better, at 
times achieving an almost hyp-: 
notic tranquility. 

The recording is very much in 
the CBS style, which is to say that 
the instruments are treated by the 
‘producer (Steve Epstein) as ele- 
ments in a “sound painting,” 
rather than as parts of a real-life 
acoustical event to be preserved 
in its natural state. According to 
the disc’s jacket, the main micro- 
phones are a pair of Bruel and 
Kjaer omnidirectionals; but they 
were not allowed to determine 
the location of the instruments in 
the sound stage much of the time. 
Instead, individual instruments 
are closely miked, making them 
sound spectacular and sometimes 
quite lovely but artifically bright. 
The stereo image was obviously 
created in the control booth; all 
the woodwinds in the Rhapsody 
are much closer to the listener 
than is the piano, which should 
be in front of them, and all the 
string players are crammed hard 
into the left speaker, along with a 
couple of the winds. 

To make matters worse, the 
image, such as it is, changes in a 
distracting fashion. as accent 
microphones are brought in and 
out of the mix. For example, listen 
to the piano move from 
right/center to left between 13:35 
and 14:10 in the Rhapsody. The 
solo piano pieces suffer from 
similar problems; during the last 
30 seconds of track 6 you can hear 


Ella Fitzgerald: sliding songs wi 


ano, which though complex and 
interesting, is not destined to take 
its place beside the earlier work 
in the pantheon of great 
American music. 

The smaller scale naturally 
gives the original Rhapsody an 
entirely different feel, and it 
works superbly. Most gratifying 
is the improvement in ensemble 
work, part of which stems from a 
purely physical consideration. In 
a large orchestra, the time it takes 
sound to travel across the group 
prevents the musicians from 
working together by ear alone; 
they must all watch the conduc- 
tor. In the best of orchestras, 
under the best of circumstances, 


that the middle strings are right 


of center, and that both the bass | 


and the top octave are on the left. 
Many digital edits are easy to 
hear, especially at the ends of 
pieces; Tilson Thomas or his 
piano may have been making 
noises, during or after the final 
reverberations, as they are 
chopped off or spliced in several 
places (at the end of track 2, for 
example). 


One piece, Walking the Dog, . 


seems to have been tampered 
with less than the others, and 
sonically it works best of any of 
the pieces on the disc. 
To those who have suffered 
through earlier Columbia/CBS 


BEST Copy AVAILABLE 


Symphony, Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing. RCA RCD1-5406. Playing 
time: 56 minutes, 49 seconds. 
Musorgsky: Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition. Respighi: Pines of Rome; 
Fountains of Rome. The Chicago 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing. RCA RCD1-5407. Playing 
time: 1 hour, 9 minutes, 28 
seconds. 
Johann Strauss Jr.: Artists’ Life; 
Thunder Lightning Polka; 
Vienna Blood; Roses from the 
South; Blue Danube; Treasure 
Waltz; Emperor Waltz; Morning 
Papers. Josef Strauss: My Life Is 
Love and Laughter; Village Swal- 
lows. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing. RCA RCD1-5405. Playing 
time: 1 hour, 13 minutes, 16 
seconds. 
Richard Strauss: Ein Heldenle- 
ben; Don Juan. The Chicago 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing. RCA RCD1-5408. Playing 
time: 59 minutes, 54 seconds. 
The legendary RCA recordings 
of the Chicago Symphony under 
Reiner linger fondly in the mem- 
ory of older hi-fi fans. RCA was 


_using fairly simple microphone 


techniques back then, and even 
though there were no stereo LPs, 
you could buy commercially 
duplicated two-track (and later 
four-track) open-reel stereo 
tapes. RCA has reissued many of 
these recordings as CDs, giving 
us a chance to haul out the old 
tapes for comparison and to hear 
whether time has gilded our 
memories. 

RCA deserves praise for the 
project as a whole. Most classical 
CD releases have been simple 
transfers of master tapes made 
for LP, but, like a few other 
companies (Telarc, Japan Victor, 
CBS/Sony), RCA has taken the 
trouble to rearrange the material 
to make better use of the CD’s 
longer playing time. Most, but 
not all, of the accompanying 
booklets contain information 
about session dates, producers, 
and engineers. 

Musically and sonically, the 
new releases are at their spec- 
tacular best. But they are highly 
variable, not just because of the 
master tapes’ quality but also 
because of differences: in the 
transfer methods. In one case the 
sound was completely ruined. 

On these four discs, two indi- 
vidual works offer both great 
performances and beautiful 
sound: Ein Heldenleben and Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition. The analog 
recorders on which the masters 
were made are not the equal of 
modern machines, either analog 
or digital, so you are going to hear 
some tape hiss and some pain- 
fully obvious splices. The 
Heldenleben CD seems to have 
been prepared from a Dolby A 
copy of the original master, as 
there is an abrupt lowering of the 
tape hiss followed by some low- 
level print-through after band 10. 
There are also numerous drop- 
outs and even (at around 28:00) 
some high-frequency test tones 
in the of the left 
channel. As a long-time fan of 
open-reel tape I find these faults 
easy not only to _ but — 


especially the hiss — to ignore. 
The essential thing ent is the 
playing. 


It’s still unclear why conduc- 
tors like Reiner and Toscanini 
were able to coax more beautiful 
sound from their orchestras than 
do contemporary conductors. If 
the tales of their systematic ter- 
rorization of musicians in those 
pre-union days are true, perhaps 
they wrung it out rather than 
coaxed it. Or maybe the problem 
lies with the pupishing modern 
concert schedules that leave no 


| 
8 recordings, | should say that the 
- 
en in a small orchestra where the problems with this one are less 
na musicians are really listening to obvious than in the bad old days, 
= 
je and they should not prevent you 
ees a from buying the disc for the 
wonderful Playing — it contains. 
nts — E. Brad Meyer 
ai: Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2; 
. 
z Tragic Overture. The Chicago 
cae 
POPULAR 
< the greatest of ease 
| 
| 


niceties. Whatever the cause, the 
results are undeniable. To hear 
_the contrast between then and 
now, compare this version of 
Pictures with the Telarc release 
(CD-80042) by Lorin Maazel and 
the Cleveland Orchestra. The 
Telarc ‘recording and per- 
formance are clean — so 
clean that the music never really 
comes alive. And ‘alive is what 
Reiner’s rendition is: rather than 
just providing a textbook exam- 
ple of orchestral timbres, it moves 
and breathes. 

The latter half of the Pictures 
disc contains the two famous 
Respighi tone poems. Though the 
liner notes don’t say it, these 
seem to have been recorded in 
another series of sessions, as both 
suffer from low-frequency noise 
(either air conditioning or traffic), 
compression of loud passages, 
and some high-frequency rolloff 
that aren’t apparent in Pictures. 
The stereo image is also inferior 
in’ the Respighi works; in the 
Fountains, everyone seems at 
times to be crowded into the 
center of the stage, and at the end 
of the Pines, everyone is either on 
the extreme left or right. Of the 
three recordings, the Pines has 
the least obvious accent miking. 

The limitations of the original 
tape cause these versions of the 
Respighi works to suffer in com- 
parison with the Telarc recording 
by Louis Lane and the Atlanta 
Symphony (CD-80085), with its 
deeper bass (including organ 
pedal tones extending down to 
around 25Hz) and freedom from 
high-frequency overload and 
limiting. 

Ein Heldenleben was recorded 
in March, 1954, the accompany- 
ing Don Juan in 1960, and it's 
amazing how much better the 
earlier tape sounds. The old two- 
track tape of this performance of 
Don Juan has both tape hiss and 
severe distortion in the loud 
passages. It is now evident that 
the master was a lot quieter than 
the old high-speed-duplicated 
copy, but it was recorded at too 
high a level — most of the 
distortion is in the original. The 


_ best version on CD of Don Juan is 


the Mobile Fidelity re-release 
(MFCD 811) of a fine per- 
formance by Thomas Schippers 
and the Cincinnati Symphony, 
beautifully recorded in 1976 by 
Mare Aubort and Joanna 
Nickrenz. 

The Brahms disc, unfortunate- 
ly, is uniformly awful. Because of 
a mismatch between the original 
recorder and the one used for the 
digital transfer or perhaps be- 
cause the engineer or producer 
decided to roll off the lows to 
remove traffic noise and rumble, 
the sound is unbearably shrill 
and hard. It’s not as irrationally 
peaky as the Japan Victor 
Toscanini re-releases; turning the 
bass control up to about four 
o'clock restores the frequency 
balance to listenable proportions. 
But there are more intractable 

blems. 

Though the other releases in 
this group succeed admirably 
despite the hiss on the original 
tapes, someone at RCA decided 
to try to eliminate it on this one 
with a variable-bandwidth filter. 
Such filters supposedly remove 
the hiss without affecting the 
music by differentiating between 
the two and “opening up” to let 
the highs through whenever the 
music contains them. But it is in 
fact very hard to adjust one of 
these gadgets to reduce hiss 
without hurting the music, even 
on choral or other smoothly 
changing material — with piano, 
it’s simply impossible. On this 
CD the hiss breathes up and 
down with the French horn, 
woodwinds, and piano, at times 
bringing the soft violins along 
with it. This Brahms concerto 
contains some of the most beau- 
tiful soft passages in the litera- 
ture, and all are ruined by the 
processing. That’s a double 

-shame, because the per- 
formances, though technically 
not up to What we have been 
trained by today’s note-perfect 


saving. We can only hope that 

whoever made the j 

decisions on the Brahms disc will 

be banned from the control room 
future projects. 

The Strauss-family disc of 
waltzes and polkas is, at almost 
an hour and 14 minutes, the 
longest CD I know of. Someday 


producers are going 


length of most concerts and that 
the music on a CD can advan- 


_ tageously be as variegated as an 


evening’s program. In the mean- 
time, this is a lot of Strauss. 


graceful, 

ing; and the sound is lovely 
in the loud , some 

of which are a bit strained. This 

may be partly due to a mistake in 


the copying of the analog tape. 


onto the digital master: for no 
good reason, the level is so high 
that it actually overloads the 
digital system occasionally. 


There happens to be a recently ; 


released Telarc disc containing 
some of this music. Ein 
Straussfest (CD-80098) has both 
the Blue Danube and Thunder 
and Lightning Polka. The Telarc 


' sound is clean and rather distant, 


and is augmented by numerous 
sound effects, some made by the 
Cincinnati Pops percussionists 
and others recorded elsewhere 
and blended in. In the latter 
category are the rolling thunder 
and a final terrific thunderclap in 
the polka. But the Reiner version 
has much more energy, and it's 
all in the music. Kunzel and the 
Cincinnati are elegant and slight- 
ly clinical, like the Boston Pops, 
but Reiner’s Thunder and Light- 
ning has enough riotous abandon 
to yank you right up out of your 
chair and send you bouncing 
around the room. — E.B.M. 


Mozart: Requiem (Sussmayer 
edition). The Leipzig Radio 
Chorus, Dresden State Or- 
chestra, Peter Schreier conduct- 
ing. Philips CD 411-420. Playing 
time: 53 minutes. 

Mozart: Requiem (Maunder 
edition). Westminster Cathedral 
Boys Choir, Academy of Ancient 
Music, Christopher Hogwood 


conducting. L’Oiseau-Lyre 
411-712. Playing time: 43 
minutes. 


The simple facts about 
Mozart’s Requiem are well 
known: he died while composing 
it, and it was completed by a 
pupil of his named Franz 
Sussmayer. But the nature and 
quality of Sussmayer’s contribu- 
tion has always been con- 
troversial; Stadler published “A 
Defense of the Authenticity of 
Mozart's Requiem” as early as 
1826. Did Sussmayer merely flesh 
out Mozart's outline, following 
instructions left by the master? (If 
so, the entire Requiem is genuine 
Mozart, and we can quibble only 
over details.) Or were entire 
portions fashioned out of whole 
cloth by the third-rate Sussmayer 
and grafted onto Mozart's in- 
complete composition? 

Regardless of the debate, the 
Mozart/Sussmayer Requiem has 
been performed regularly since it 
was first published. It had origi- 
nally, and still retains, enough 


beauty to be accepted as one of 


Mozart’s most-loved works. 
Schreier presents it very well, 
with neither interpretive bril- 
liance nor eccentricity. The agile, 
balanced singing of the Leipzig 
chorus is especially noteworthy. 
The recorded sound is not partic- 
ularly vivid but is smooth, well 
balanced, and natural sounding 
— just what. we have come to 
expect from VEB Deutsche 
Schallplatten, the East German 
state recording company that did 
the recording for Philips. This is 
the same outfit that recorded 
Otmar Suitner’s fine cycle of 
Beethoven symphonies in East 
Berlin for Denon. 

Hogwood’s “authentic instru- 
ment” recording, however, total- 
ly rejects Sussmayer and.uses a 
new performing edition by Rich- 
ard Maunder. The Sanctus, Osan- 
na, and Benedictus are omitted 
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Fauré: Requiem (Rutter edition); 
Cantique de Jean Racine. The 
Cambridge Singers, London Sin- 
fonia, John Rutter conducting. 
Conifer CD CFRA 122. Playing 
time: 41 minutes. 

The serene and beautiful Fauré 
Requiem that has been popular 
for three quarters of a century is 
apparently not quite what the 
composer had in mind. Accord- 
ing to the notes accompanying 
this record, the familiar concert 
version (with its richly satisfying 
tapestry of woodwinds, horns, 
strings, organ, and mixed chorus) 
may have been arranged by a 
student. Another Sussmayer? (In 
this instance, the composer was 
not yet dead but was too busy to 
supervise the arrangement of the 
manuscript for publication.) 

On this recording the conduc- 
tor has reconstructed what Fauré 
presumably intended his Re- 
quiem to sound like, that is, as it 
would have been performed for a 
church funeral by a small choir of 
men and boys with a chamber 
orchestra. The result is a lean, 
simple sound whose dryness is in 
startling contrast to the lush 
sound of most performances. On 
first hearing | disliked it intense- 
ly. After repeated hearings, how- 
ever, I’ve grown to appreciate its 
clarity and purity, but I'd still 
rather hear the standard version, 
and I’m looking forward with 
great anticipation to the forth- 
coming Telarc recording. 

The sound of Rutter’s record- 
ing is disappointing. The stereo 
image is very narrow — practical- 
ly monophonic — and the choral 
sound is rather hard-edged in the 
loud passages. The image width, 
however, is okay if you listen 
with headphones. — P.W.M. 


Berlioz: Requiem; Boito: 
Prologue to Mefistofele; Verdi: 
Te Deum. Atlanta Symphony 
and Chorus, Robert Shaw con- 
ducting. Telarc CD-80109. Two 
CDs. Total playing time: 125 
minutes. 

Telarc’s digital recordings have 
been so widely praised by 
audiophiles that you might sup- 
pose the discs are uniformly 
excellent. They are not, if only 
because they have heen 
produced in several concert halls 
with very different acoustical 
characteristics, and it takes time 


‘Conductor Fritz Reiner: the resurrection of a legend 


for any. recoding “to -diner. conducting. ps 
discover the best way tomikean 411-041. Three CDs. Total play- 
orchestra in a hall where he ing time: 146 minutes. 

hasn't recerdéd before. Telarchas Handel: Messiah. The Chois of 
gotten consistently fine sound for Christ. Church Cathedgal, 
its in Saint Louis and . Academy of ‘Ancient Music, « 


Symphony Hall has wonderful 
acoustics when it’s full, but it is 


ings made by Telarc so far, one 
can select a short list of super- 
discs that are among the very 
finest recordings ever made by 


anyone anywhere — and this 
Berlioz Requiem belongs on that 
list. Of course, it must be ad- 
mitted at the outset that the scale 
of this musical/sonic experience 
simply cannot be captured ade- 
quately in only two stereo chan- 
nels. Berlioz conceived it for the 
vast, reverberant spaces of the 
H6pital des Invalides, in Paris; to 
fill it with sound he wanted a 
double-sized orchestra and 
chorus, with eight pairs of tim- 
pani, 10 sets of cymbals, four 
giant gongs, and about 40 brass 
players arrayed in choirs around 
the hall. 

You might think that Atlanta’s 
Symphony Hall, which is smaller 
and less reverberant than Bos- 
ton’s, would seem particularly ill- 
suited to such music. Telarc dealt 
with that problem by moving the 
microphones farther away from 
the stage than he did for previous 
recordings, with serendipitous re- 
sults. The orchestra is less vividly 
detailed than usual, but the 
chorus sounds wonderful. In- 
stead of having the usual slightly 
edgy too-detailed “hi-fi” quality, 
it sounds like a real assemblage 
of human voices in a reverberant 
space. And the singing of Robert 
Shaw's chorus is splendid — 
articulate, balanced, and ex- 
pressive, not only in the big 
moments but even more im- 
pressively in the long passages 
of quiet introspection and prayer. 

The complete absence of noise 
in the recording makes it easier to 
appreciate those quiet passages. I 
should warn you, though, that if 
you set your volume control to a 
level that seems right for those 
sections, your amplifier and 
speakers may not be able to cope 
with the loudest climaxes. 

With the addition of the Boito 
and Verdi pieces, the two CDs in 


‘this set each contain more than 


an hour of music. Boito’s 
Mefistofele is a sonic spectacular 
in the grand Technicolor style. | 
remember how impressive it 
sounded when the LP was re- 
leased five years ago, and it 
sounds as good today, but the 
Berlioz is better — a great record- 
ing and a far greater piece of mu- 
sic. — P.W.M. 


Handel: Messiah. The 
Monteverdi Choir, Maglish 
Baroque Soloists, John Eliot Gar- 


Christopher Hogwood conduct 
ing. L’Oiseau-Lyre 411-858. 
Three CDs. 


412-538. Three CDs. 


interpretations of the Christian 


probably be a success in non- 
English-speaking countries, 
though.) 

The Gardiner and Hogwood 
recordings are in what now 
passes for authentic Baroque 
style — with small orchestras of 
period instruments (or replicas), 
agile choruses, and lively tempos. 
Given the similarity of their 
approaches, it is surprising how 
much they differ. They are both 
excellent, and if one did not exist 
I could be happy with t’other. But 
given the choice, which is better? 
Regarding recorded sound, the 
answer is clear: Hogwood has the 
more vivid, more brightly de- 
tailed, more varied sound. It is 
splendid most of the time but 
becomes a little hard-edged and 
overbearing in the loudest 
passages. 

The first time | played these 
recordings, | began with the 
Hogwood, and it made a wonder- 
ful first impression, with lots of 
variety of tone color and dramatic 
expression. Gardiner’s per- 
formance seemed dull by com- 
parison. Hearing them again after 
a lapse of 10 days, and a third 
time as I write this review, it 
seems clear that Gardiner has the 
better performance overall. His 
orchestra and singers seem to 
have this performing style in 
their blood, and the phrasing of 
the music flows as naturally as 
breathing, with emphases fitting 
the meaning of the words. 
Hogwood puts on a brilliant 
show that is fun to hear, but 
Gardiner’s Handel is music to 
live with. — P.W.M. 


Sacred Songs, Jessye Norman, 
Ambrosian Singers, Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Alex- 
ander Gibson conducting. Philips 
400-019. Playing time: 52 
minutes. 

Jessye Norman's voice is one of 
the treasures of our age, and it is 
used won. rfully in this collec- 
tion of Christmas songs and 
spirituals. The miking is a bit 
uneven in Gounod’s “Sanctus,” 
but for the remainder of the disc 
(including Schubert’s ‘Ave 
Maria,’" Franck’s ‘Panis 
Angelicus,” “Amazing Grace,” 
“Gesu Bambino,” and “Whose 
Child Is This?’’) the recording is 
superb, capturing the expression 
and power of Norman’s voice in a 
sonic frame large enough to let it 


float and expand in the air: is 
unlike many solo recordin “ 


which the voite seems to be in a 
closet. 

As for the performances, they 
could hardly be better: This is not 
just the usual Tonight Show star 
turn, with a big-voiced soprano 
yowling familiar songs in a ludi- 
crously wobbly vibrato. Jessye 
Norman grew up singing spiritu- 
als in a church in Georgia, and 
even with the backing of a 
symphony orchestra, pipe organ, 
and chorus, she sings them 
straight — with dignity, purity, 
and respect for their meaning. 
This CD is my Christmas present 
to myself this year. 

— P.W.M. 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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; about 10 minutes) because they w : 
‘ were composed ‘by ames: 
: and other sections are ed : 
, in what is said to be a more e 
. accurate Mozart style. The per- 
formance, by a small chamber Cincinnati but not, I think, in ‘< 
orches equally small Boston. (Which isn’t surprising; : 
and boys, is 
dynamic, and Handel: Messiah. The Bavarian § 
— fm to realize notoriously difficult to get good Radio Symphony and Chorus, y 
| t minutes is about the sound when empty.) Colin Davis conducting. Philips ieee 
But of the hundred-odd record- 
Colin Davis's previous record- : 
ing of Messiah for Philips, about : 
15 years ago, was a classic — 
excellent on every count. The 
e performances are by turns new one is incisively conducted, 
well yed, and wonderfull ; 
English phonetically without 
| Messiah's 50 numbers are solo 
overlook. (The performance will 
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One of the nicest ways to fill the idle 
hours you may have during the . 
Christmas season is to listen to the 
radio. Doing so neatly sidesteps the 
hysteria of just about everything else 
associated with the holidays — unless, 
of course, you're into rock and roll. 
Noncommercial (and less commercial) 
radio is what you're after: quietly and 


6:30 (WGBH) 
Swados's oratorio is a dreamlike musical 
tour through the Christian, Jewish, 


2:00 (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra. 
Charles Dutoit conducts Stravinsky's 
Scherzo a la russe, Fauré's Ballade, 
Ravel's Piano Concerto for the Left 
Hand, with Jean-Philippe Collard, and 
Rachmaninov's Symphonic Dances. 

Jerusalem. Elizabeth 


Islamic, and African sections of the 


politely it enters your home, bringing ancient city. 
i 1 9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
festive strains to calm and soothe the 


spirit. 

Christmas music draws on a number 
of sources. There is:classical music that 
has become part of the season through 
repeated performance, such as Handel's 
Messiah, Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker, and 
Humperdinck's Hansel und Gretel. A/so 
pulled from the archives is just about any 
and all religious music, the spectrum of 
which can range from exalted to tedious. 
Finally there are the usual popular carols 
and medieval and Renaissance music. 
The latter has become increasingly 
popular, and it offers a ‘refreshing 
change from your basic High Baroque. 

Following is an assortment of live and 
live-on-tape holiday programming — 
mostly classical, with some rock, folk, 
and contemporary music thrown in to 
make things a little more interesting. The 
listings taper off in January because of 
the difficulty of obtaining advance infor- 
mation in advance, not because there 


7, Leonard Slatkin conducts Warlock's 


Capriol Suite, Haydn's Cello Concerto in 


C, with Jules Eskin, Bolcom's 
No. 

103 (Drum 

7 

4:00 a.m. (WGBH) E Morning 
Goldberg conducts 
the Netherlands Chamber tra in 
Haydn's Symphony No. 73, Quantz's 


Flute Concerto in G, with Paul Verhey, 
Flothuis's Capriccio for String Orchestra, 
and 


Riccardo Muti 
Rossini's String Sonata No. 6, 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3, with 
Claudio Arrau, and Hindemith's Sym- 


phony in E-flat. 
2:00 RB) 


will be fewer programs. Watch for 
changes and updates in “Airwaves, "’ the 
weekly radio-listings column in the Phoe- 
nix Arts section. 


ee 


Noted below are programs for which 
-no advance information is available. 
Metrowave. This show, featuring rock 
groups from the New England area, is 
broadcast on Sunday evenings from 8 to 
11 on WERS. 

On the Town. Another show featuring 
rock music — local and live. This one can 
be heard on WMFO on Wednesday 
evenings at 8:30. 

Sunday, December 1 
5:00 a.m. (WGBH) Early Morning 
Concert. Anthony Rooley conducts the 
Consort of Musicke in a selection of 
“Virtuoso Madrigals of Italy and Eng- 
land," and José Ramén Encinar con- 
ducts a program of his own works: 
Samadhia, for chamber ensemble; 
Tukuna, for four clarinets; and Opus 23, 
for soprano, tenor, and chamber or- 
chestra. 
Noon (WCRB) Hall Tonight. 
Pianist Murray Perahia_ plays 
Mendelssohn's Fantasy in F-sharp minor 
(Sonate é6cossaise) and Beethoven's 
Piano Sonata No. 23 (Appassionata). 
1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. Hans Graf conducts the 
Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra in a 
Mozart program: Symphony No. 32, the 
Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and Viola, 
with Lukas Hagen and Veronika Hagen, 
the concert arias ‘Vado, ma dove"’ and 
“Bella mia fiamma," with soprano Joan- 
na Borowska, and Symphony No. 36 


(Linz). 
3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony. 5 
Mstislav Rostropovich conducts & 


Sibelius's En Saga; Sallinen's Symphony FA 
No. 5 (world premiére), and Beethoven's * 
Symphony No. 2. 

7:00 (WBUR) Mostly Mozart 1985. 8 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski conducts the 


ORY K 


) Metropolitan Opera. 
Garcia Navarro conducts Mascagni's 


8:00 (WGBH) Oy Chanukah! A concert 
special featuring the Klezmer Con- 
servatory Band. 


Monday, December 9 


9:00 (WCRB) ee 

Lukas Foss conducts Stravinsky's Fire- 
works, his Movements for Piano and 
Orchestra and Capriccio for Piano and 
Orchestra, both with Peter Serkin, and 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 6 


with Alfred 


9:00 (WCRB) 
Christopher conducts a Han- 
del program io for Two Or- 


Coronation Anthems, and Music for the 
Royal Fireworks. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. Live per- 
formance by Trevor Maxwell. 


Erich Leinsdorf conducts Stravinsky's 
Symphonies of Wind instruments, 
Bach's Cantata No. 51 (Jauchzet Gott in 
allen Landen), with Kathleen Battle, and 


Beethoven's S No. 4. 
7:00 ‘WBUR) Mozart 1965. 
Maag conducts the Mostly Mozart 


t Hillis conducts Bach's Cantata 
No. 50 (Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft), 
Parry's Blest Pair of Sirns, Poulenc’s 


Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra in & 


Hummel's Eight Variations on “Ach du 
lieber Augustin,"’ Mozart's Piano Con- 
certo No. 20, with Ken Noda, the Mozart 
Clarinet Concerto, with Richard 
- and Haydn's Symphony No. 


December 2 

9:00 (WCRB) Symphony. 
Lukas Foss conducts Salieri's La grotta 
di trionfo, Mozart's The Impresario, 
Weill's Songspiel Mahagonny, and 
Milhaud's Le boeuf sur le toit, with 
soloists Faina-Luckow, Hill, Paul, 


Symphony 
conducts Beethoven's 
Piano Concertos Nos. 1, 2 and 3, with 
Alfred Brendel. 


Wedne , December 4 
9:00 (WCRB) Orchestra. 
James DePriest conducts a Tchaikovsky 


italien, Piano Con- Auger 


program: 
certo No. 1, with Joela Jones, the Swan 


No. 6 (Pathétique). 
8:00 


Cavalleria rusticana, with Behrens, 
Moldoveanu, and Clark, and Leon- 
cavallo's / pagliacci, with Vickers, Pilou, 
Milnes, and Schexna' 


8:00 (WCRB) Boston: Symphony Or- 


chestra. From a concert given last July 
12, Seiji Ozawa conducts Mozart's 
Rondo in D and the Takemitsu Piano 


Concerto (Riverrun), both with Peter 


Serkin, and Tchaikovsky's Symphony 
Lincoin Center. A live 


broadcast of Virgil Thomson's latest 
opera, Lord Byron, and an interview with 
the composer. 


Lake Suite, and the 1812 Overture. 
9:30 ) The Joint. A live per LaSalle Quartet 
formance by Hardcore Night. Haydn's Quartet H.Ili/70, the Webern 
Piano Quintet, with Stefan Litwin, and 
Thursday, December Schoenberg's Ode to Napoleon, with 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. baritone Kenneth Griffiths. 


2:30 (WICN) Bach/Hande! 

tion. Live from Mechanics Hall in 
Worcester, Robert C. Walters conducts 
the Worcester Orchestra and Chorus in 
Handel's Messiah. 

3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony. 
Rafael Fruhbeck de Burgos conducts 
Mahler's Symphony No. 2 
(Resurrection), with Knighton, Senn, and 
the Choral Arts Society of Washington. 

7:00 (WBUR) Mostly Mozart 1985. 
Pianist Peter Serkin performs Mozart's 
Piano Sonatas K.547a, No. 16, and No. 
17 and Bach's /talian Concerto. 


Erich Leinsdorf conducts Copland's Mu- 
sic for the Theater, Schoenberg's Con- 
certo for String Quartet and Orchestra 
(after Handel), with the Juilliard String 
Quartet, the Love Scene from Berlioz's 
Romeo and Juliet, and Debussy's Noc- 
turnes. 

9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. Rock Against 
Rationalism. 


Friday, December 6 
2:00 (WBRS) Mountain Grown Cof- 
feehouse. Live performances by Leo 
Ego and Pam Swing. 


the Overture to and Incidental Music 
from Beethoven's Egmont. 
9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. The Eskimoes. 


(live) 


minor, with Marshall, Aler, 
Festival 


Arensky's Variations on a Theme by 
Tchaikovsky. 
9:00 Or- 


vening 
Edwards hosts a holiday concert featur- 
ing John McCutcheon. 


8: (WGBH) A_ Renaissance 
WATD 90.0 FM 
ps WBUR 90.9 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM 
WERS 88.9 FM 
WGBH 89.7 FM 


Christmas. Joel Cohen conducts the 
Boston Camerata in a program of 15th- 
and 16th-century music, live from Jordan 


_ phonie fantas 
, December 21 
4:00 Early Morning 
Concert. Kees Bakels conducts the 
Ne in Cor- 


(WGBH) Concert. 
Mezzo-soprano Janet Baker, with pianist 


York String Orchestra in Haydn's Violin 
Concerto No. 1, with Cho-Liang Lin, and 
Mozart's Symphony No. 38 (Prague). 
1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. Violinist Shiomo Mintz performs 
Bach's Violin Sonata No. 2; and cellist 
Lynn Harrell and pianist Rudolf Firkusny 
perform Beethoven's Cello Sonata No. 5, 
Jan&éek's Pohadka for Cello and Piano, 
and Chopin's Cello Sonata. 

3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony. 
Rafael Frulhbeck de Burgos conducts 
William Schuman’ s New England Trip- 
tych, Bloch's Schelomo, with cellist Lynn 
Harrell, Tchaikovsky's 
No. 5. 


7:00 (WBUR) Mostly 
American String Quartet 
Mozart's Piano Quartet K.493, with 
André-Michel Schub, and String Quintet 
K.515, with Walter Trampler, and 
Mendelssohn's Octet. 

9:00 (WICN) Christmas Concert. A 
broadcast of the 1984 Christmas concert 
given by the Symphony Pro Musica and 
the Salisbury Singers. 


Monday, December 23 
9:00 (WCRB) Milwaukee Symphony. 
Margaret Hawkins conducts’ Bach's 
Cantata No. 51 (Jauchzet Gott in allen 
Landen); and Gunther Herbig conducts 


* Mozart's Flute Concerto No. 2, with Carol 


Wincenc, and Bruckner's Symphony No. 


Lessons 

of King's College, Cambridge, a 
celebrated Christmas tradition com- 
bines the reading of biblical Christmas 
lessons with performances of traditional 
hymns and carols. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducts and plays 
harpsichord continuo in a Bach program: 
Ouverture No. 1, Brande: Concerto 
No. 1, two Chorale Preludes and the St. 
Anne Prelude and Fugue (orchestrated 
by Schoenberg), and the Ricercare from 


the Musical (orchestrated by 
Webern). 

Wednesday, December 
8:00 (WBUR) Brothers. Duo- 


pianists Anthony and Joseph Paratore 
play Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition, Lutoslawski’s Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini, Schubert's Fantasia 
in F minor, and Debussy's Prélude a 
l'aprés-midi d'un faune. 

8:00 (WCRB) Christmas in New Eng- 
land. A presentation of Christmas 
celebrations by various soloists, 
and orchestral ensembles 
it New E 


chorus from Bach's Christmas Oratorio, 

“Laudi alla Vergine” and “Te Deum,” 
from Verdi's Four Sacred Pieces, 
Mozart's “Ah lo previdi,"’ with soprano 
Catherine Malfitano, Debussy's 
Damoiselle 6lue, with Malfitano and 
mezzo-soprano Kimball Wheeler, and a 
selection of Christmas carols. 


Kenneth Montgomery Vivaldi's 
Concerto for Two Cellos, with Mina 
Fisher and Sachiya lsomura, and Gloria 
and Mozart's Coronation Mass. 

6:30 Christmas Revels. A 
celebration of the winter solstice, with 
traditional song, dance, participatory 
theater, and conversations with foun- 
der/director John writer 


20, Leonard Bernstein conducts a 
Brahms program: Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with and Symphony 
No. 1. 


the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra 
in De Leeuw's Music for Strings, 
Continued on page 34 


ey, * e e be listing for Friday December 13 at 2 p.m | 
usic in the winter alr 
Hall. 
ae > 9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony Or- 
si chestra. From a concert given last July 
rts 19,. Charlies Dutoit conducts a Berlioz 
program: Les nuits d’6té, with mezzo- 
soprano Tatiana Troyanos, and Sym- 
Mozarteum Orchestra in a 
: Symphony K.141a, the | 
ce and Bastien und Bastienne, with Sieber, (Christmas), Respighi's Gili uccelli (The ' 
Wildhaber, and Rydi. ‘ Birds), Koetsier's Concerto for Horn and 
3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony. Strings, with Hermann Baumann, and 
Rafael Frilhbeck de Burgos conducts 98. 
ibert's Escales, Saint-Saéns’s Piano 9:00 a.m. Philadelphia Or- 
(Pathétique). Concerto No. 4, with Jeffrey Kahane, and chestra. Eugen Jochum conducts 
3 Mozart's Symphony No. 33 and 
3 ee Tuesday, December 10 Bruckner's Symphony No. 9. 
: 9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 2:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera. 
7 James Levine conducts Beethoven's Orchestra in a Mozart program: four Manuel Rosenthal conducts Satie’s Pa- 
Piano Concertos Nos. 4 and 5 (Emperor), interludes from Thamos, King of Egypt, rade, Poulenc’s Les mamelles de 
: MEE Brendel. Piano Concerto No. 17, with Emanuel Ax, Tirésias, and Ravel's L’enfant et les 
oY Violin Concerto No. 5, with Nadja 750 TORS) 
; Wednesday, December 11 Salerno-Sonneberg, and Symphony No. 7:30 and (WGBH) Boston i 
38 (Prague). Pops. The annual Pops Christmas con- ) 
Monday, December 16 Sunday, December 22 
: 9:00 (WCRB) Milwaukee Symphony. 
; Lukas Foss conducts Brahms's Tragic | 
:00 a.m. (WCRB) Philadelphia Or- Maureen Forrester, and Saint-Saéns's (woRB) Carnegie Hall T 
Thursday, December 12 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Tuesday, December 17 | 
wey 
a Gloria, and Honegger's A Christmas 
Cantata. 
ai w December 18 
December 13 9:00 Orchestra. 
2 2:00 (WBRS) Mountain Grown Cof- Robert Page conducts the annual 
: feehouse. Performances by Paul Christmas concert, with the Cleveland 
3 Rischell and Sherim. Orchestra Children's Chorus. 
a 2:00 (WGBH) Boston S 9:30 (WBRS) The Joint. World-class 
- jazz with Thurman Barker. 
26 
December 19 9:00 (WCRB) York Philharmonic. 
9:00 (WCRB) York Philharmonic. Zubin Mehta conducts the i 
a Pearson, Henning, Nelson, Giau, and 8:30 (WGBH) Memorial Candies. Zubin Mehta conducts dances from 
: Klotz. World premiére of Benjamin Lees's Susato's Danserye, Telemann’s Viola 
Symphony No. 4 (Memorial Candies), Concerto in G, Hindemith's Travermusik 
Tuesday, December 3 Sunday, December 8 remembrance of the Holocaust and for Viola and Orchestra, Vivaldi's Violin 
5:00 a.m. (WOBM) Esrly Moming celebration of survival based on the Concerto in C minor, Bruch's Violin 
Concert. Bernard Haitink conducts the WORD) Boeken Concerto No. 1, and excerpts from 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw in Haydn's 9:00 Boston Symphony Or- Wagner's Gdtterdimmerung. The 
Symphony No. 88 and Mahler's Sym- cChestra. From a concert given last soloist is Pinchas Zukerman. 
| phony No. 5. August 11, Kurt Masur conducts @ 9:39 (WBRS) The Joint. A live per- ' 
; + Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. Mozart program: Divertimento No. 11, formance by Odysee. | 
| Neville Marriner conducts the Minnesota be Concerto a 4, with yng 2:00 estra. 
| St Grove December 14 tehouse. Pertormances by Nency Gal 
David Zinman conducts the Netherlands Gus. 
Chamber Orchestra in C.P.E. Bach's 9.99 (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra. 
Sinfonia in G, Telemann's Suite in A 
minor for Recorder, Strings and Basso Dvof4k's Symphony No. 8 and Rimsky- 
Continuo, with Frans Briiggen, Fasch’s Korsakov's Scheherazade. 
6:30 (WGBH) Winter Solstice: An 
chestra. From a concert given last July 
stra. cricn Leinsdo conducts 
Schumann's Manfred Overture, Harris's 
- Symphony No. 3, and Dvof4k’s Sym- 
phony No. 3. 
1:30 = eS Saturday, December 28 
James Levine conducts s 4:00 a.m. (WGBH) Early Morning 
Marriage of Figaro, with Vaness, Battle, Concert. Antonio Ros-Marb4 conducts 
Stade, Raimondi, and Alien. 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston 
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XL-100 Color TV 


Channelock digital keyboard 
contro! 
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Beethoven's Grosse Fuge, Webern's 
Symphony for Chamber Orchestra, and 
Haydn's Mass No. 6 (Mariazellermesse). 
9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Riccardo Muti conducts Bach's 
Mass in B minor, with Marshall, Murray, 
Lewis, and Schoene. 

11:00 a.m. (WCRB) Cleveland Or- 
chestra. Franz Allers conducts a 
Gershwin program: An American in 
Paris, the Piano Concerto in F, with Lorin 
Hollander, and excerpts from Porgy and 
Bess, with Clamma Dale and Donnie Ray 
Albert. 

1:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera. 
James Levine conducts Wagner's 
Lohengrin, with Marton, Rysanek, Hof- 
mann, Roar, Raffell, and Macurdy. 

8:00 (WGBH) LaSalle Quartet. Pro- 
gram includes the world premiére of 
Michael Gielen’s Un vieux souvenir, 
commissioned by Cincinnati's WGUC to 
celebrate its 25th annivérsary. 


Sunday, December 29 
5:00 a.m. (WGBH) Early 
Concert. Neville Marriner conducts the 
Stuttgart Radio Symphony in 
Lutoslawski's Little Suite for Symphony 
Orchestra, the Brahms Violin Concerto, 
with Anne-Sophie Mutter, and 
Shostakovich's Symphony No. 1. 
Noon (WCRB) Carnegie Hall Tonight. 
Martin Pearlman conducts Banchetto 
Musicale in part one of Handel's 
Messiah, with Armstrong, Westbrook- 
Geha, Kelley, and Maddalena. 
1:00 (WGBH) Eleanor Naylor Dana 
Series. Riccardo Muti conducts the 
Vienna Philharmonic in the Ballet Music 
from Mozart's /domeneo and Orff's 
Carmina Burana, with Battle, Blake, and 
Desderi. 
7:00 (WBUR) Mostly Mozart 1985. 
Gerard Schwarz conducts the Mostly 
Mozart Festival Orchestra in the Over- 
ture to Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro, 
Flute Concertos by Hoffmeister and 
Wrantisky, with Jean-Pierre Rampal, 
Chopin's Variations on Mozart's ‘La ci 


darem la mano," with Grant Johan- 
nesen, and Haydn's Symphony No. 104 


(London). 
8:00 (WICN) Berlioz Requiem. Broad- 
cast of a performance given last April at 


Mechanics Hall by the 
by F. John 


Worcester conducted 
Adams. 


Monday, December 
9:00 (WCRB) Milwaukee 


Symphony. 
Lukas Foss conducts Iives's General 


William Booth Enters into Heaven, 
Bach's Piano Concerto No. 5, with 
himself as soloist, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 9 (Choral). 

Tue December 31 
10:15 (WCRB) and (WGBH) New 
Year's Eve Concert. (live) Leonard 
Slatkin conducts members of the Boston 
Symphony and Boston Pops in a pro- 
gram of music by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Richard Strauss, and 
Johann Strauss. 

January 1 

2:00 (WCRB) 

Georg Solti conducts Tcnaikovsky's 
1812 Overture, Shostakovich's Cello 
Concerto No. 1, with Lynn Harrell, and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 7. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 

Christoph von Dohn&nyi conducts 
Mozart's Symphony No. 25, Zemilinsky's 
Sinfonietta, and Brahms's Symphony 
No. 1. 


Thursday, Jan 2 
9:00 (WCRB) New York 
Zubin Mehta conducts a selection of 
waltzes by Johann Strauss, Saint- 
Saéns’ s Introduction and rondo 


pastore, with Kathleen Battle. 


Symphony 
chestra (live). Leonard Slatkin conducts 
Beethoven's King Stephen Overture, 
Schwantner's Magabunda, with soprano 


Rossini’s La gazza i 
Concerto No. 27, with Alicia de Larrocha, 
and Mendelssohn's Symphony No. 


(/talian). 

mg January 4. 
9:00 a.m. ) Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Riccardo Muti conducts Ver- 
di's Rigoletto, with Bruson, -Gasdia, 
Myers, Milcheva, and Dupont. 

700 (WCRB) Opera. 
James Levine conducts Rossini's 
L ‘Italiana in Algeri, with Horne, Robinson, 
Ahistedt, Monk, and Montarsolo. 


Orchestra 
listing for Friday January 3 at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, January ‘ 
Noon (WCRB Hae 

Pianist Alexis plays 
Schumann's Kinderscenen and the Fan- 
tasia in C. 

3:00 (WCRB) National Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mstislav Rostropovich con- 
ducts Penderecki's Polish Requiem, with 


Bryn-Julson, Ochman, Smith, and the: 


Washington Arts Choral Society. 

7:00 (WBUR) A Musica! 

1986. In a concert from the Boston 
University Early Music Series, violinist 
Carol Lieberman, flutist Sandra Miller, 
cellist Myron Lutzke, and harpsichordist 
Mark Kroll perform Handel's Flute 
Sonata Op. 6 No. 1 and Violin Sonata Op. 
1 No. 3 and Bach's Suite No. 1 for Cello, 
Partita for Flute in A minor, and Trio 
Sonata for Flute, Violin, and Continuo 
BWV 1038. 


Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov, with 
Raimondi, Kaludov, Valentini-Terrani, 
Ramey, Shirley-Quirk, Kopchak, Hansen, 


tive Music, Prokofiev's Lieutenant Kijé 
Suite, Haydn's Trumpet Concerto in E- 
flat, with Wynton Marsalis, and 
Respighi's Feste romane. 


January 22, Seiji Ozawa conducts 


certo for Two Pianos, with Katia and 
Marielle Labéque, and Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 4. 


chestra. Kiaus Tennstedt conducts 


for Strings, Prokofiev's 
Concerto No. 3, with Ivo 


and Shostakovich's Sym- 


$29 
SUGG. 
RETAIL 


With any purchase 
from our vast 
selection of VCR’s 
Featuring: 

Hitachi 
Mitsubishi 
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RCA 

Sampo 

Zenith 
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@ 105 Cabel Ready Tuner 

@ Wireless Remote Control 
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(using a T160 tape) 


$339» 


Fisher 


@ VHS HI FI Sound 

@ Built in MTS Tuner 

@ Quartz Tuner 

@ Wireless remote Control 


$799° 


FVH 840 


Mitsubishi 


Four Head Video Cassette Recoder 


@ Front Load 


@ 16-Position, 105-ch. 
@ 25-Function Wireless Remote 
(direct access to 16 channels) 


c? 


1030 Cambridge Street 
Cambridge, MA 02141 
(617) 547-4236 


HOME OF GREATJ§VALUES AND MOREY 


MON./TUES./WEDS./SAT./ 9 - 6 
THURS. and FRI. 9 - 7:30 


STORE HOURS 


and harpsichordist Mark Kroll perform 
Bach's complete Sonatas for Violin and 
Harpsichord. 


augural Fanfare, Subramaniam's Fan- 
tasy on Vedic Chants and Sohal's From 


Franck's Symphony in D minor and 
Liszt's Piano Concerto No. 2, with André 


Symphony Orchestra (live). See the 
listing for Friday January 17 at 2 p.m. 


ee Sinopoli conducts 
the Preludes to acts one and three of 


conducts Boccherini's 


certo for Two Horns, with Daniel Katzen 
and Richard ing, and Spohr's Sym- 
phony No. 7 (The Ages of Man). 


ture, the Violin Concerto, with Gidon 
1:30 (WCRB) 


(WCRB) Boston Symphony. 


7:00. (WBUR) A Musical 4 
Frans Brliggen conducts 
Orchestra of the Eighteenth Century 
Beethoven's Symphony No. and 


Symphony No. 5 
2:00 (WGBH) Bo . (live) 

ij conducts Bartok’s Music for 
os 


Lucy Shelton, and Sibelius's Symphony Wednesday, January 8 pic viclini 
| (WRB) Cleveland. Orchestra. 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony. From —__eonard Slatkin. conducts Gould's Fes- 
vee a concert given last Juy 28, Adam 
> Fischer conducts ithe Overture to 
sa Wednesday, January 15 
Christoph von Dohnényi conducts 
30 9 Berlioz's Béatrice et B6nédict Overture, 
Zubin Mehta jucts K old's Piano Watts, and Mahler's Symphony 
No. 9 (Great). 6-00 (WORD) New York Priam 
Zubin Mehta conducts Copland’s /n- 
ae Friday, January 10 
4 chestra (live). Kurt Masur conducts a 
: 8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston Schnittke symphony to be announced , 
the and Schubert's Symphony No.9 (Great). Suite 
9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony 
chestra. From a concert given las Friday, January 17 
Watts, and Les préludes. 
| Saturday, January 11 9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony. From 
9:00 a.m (WOK) Philadelphia Or- 2 concert given last August 2, André 
vith Horecio Gutierrez, and 
; certo No. 24, with Horacio Gutiérrez, and 
| Elgar's Symphony No. 1. 
| 18 
9:00 a.m. 
Klaus Tennstedt conducts the Overture 
i ° with Alexander Dunn Jenkins. to Mozart's The Magic Flute, Piston’s 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) Boston Metropolitan. Opere 
tor Carlo Felice Cilario conducts Puccini's 
Shlomo Mintz, and Mozart's “L'amerd, 12 : 
sard_costante,"" from Mozart's re. ICRB Boston 
Tuesday, January 7 8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) 
ahs: 9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony Or- The Tokyo String Quartet performs Po 
is chestra. Claudio Abbado conducts Haydn's String Quartet Opus 76 No. 1 
ee and Smetana’s String Quartet No. 1 19 
(From My Life). Noon ten Tonight. 
7:00 James Conlon conducts the Rotterdam 
1986. From the Boston University Philharmonic in the Preludes to: 
The Makropoulos Affair and | 
rx From the House of the Dead and 
is ; Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
ae with Horacio Gutiérrez. 
: _| (Dissonant) and Piano Quartet K.493 
and Haydn's String Quartet Opus 77 No. 
Beethoven Grosse Fuge and 
He Symphony No. 9 (Choral). 
< 9:00 (WCRB) New York 
BEVERLY HLS Fisher FVH 805 
Wagner's Lohengrin, his own Lou 
2:00 (WGBH) Boston Symphony. (live) 
Seiji Ozawa conducts Schoenberg's 
2: | 9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony. From 
a concert gi ymond 
phony is ise 
: Devil), Vivaldi’s Bassoon Concerto in C, 
with Sherman Walt, Telemann's Con- 
9:00 a.m. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Riccardo Muti conducts a 
cat Beethoven program: the Fidelio Over- 
° 
- Roméo et Juliette, with Malfitano, Harris, 
Shicofl Schexnayder and Pishka 
| a. 
Gluck's Don Juan, 
as Wednesday, January 29 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
ig Erich Leinsdorf conducts Hindemith's 
Kammermusik No. 1, Brahms’s Sere- 
nade No. 2, and Bart6k's Concerto for 
Orchestra. 
3 9:00 (WCRB) New York 
ture. to Wagner's Der ftliegende 
Holitinder, Schumann's Cello Concerto, 
with Lorne Munroe, and Tchaikovsky's 
Gilbert Kalish, and Ravel's Ma Mére 
: 9:00 (WCRB) Boston Symphony. From 
a concert given last August 4, André 
. Previn conducts Ravel’s Le tombeau de 
| Couperin, the Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
Symphony No. 102 oO 


NIKKO NCD100 ‘Compact disc 
digital audio player with optical 
pick-up, search, headphone jack, 
memory. Great entry level player! 


JVC XL-V400 Compact disc player 
with easy operation, 15 track ran- 
dom access with remote, 2 speed 


search forward, independent 


suspension and much more. 


LUXMAN D-404 Digital-audio com- 
pact disc player with Duo-Beta cir- 
cuitry, 3 beam laser pick-up, sep- 
arate power supplies, program- 
mable memory, and more. 


459°° 


DBX DX-3 Compact disc player 
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tremendous sound and dynamic 
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styling. 57995 
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water resistant cassette player. 
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search forward and reverse, and 
more. 


949°° 


ALPINE CAR SYSTEM featuring 
ALPINE 7162, AM/FM digital 
cassette deck with auto-reverse; 
ALPINE 3516, 18 watt per channel 
power amp plus a pair 6"’x9” coax- 


ial speakers for the rear and a pair 
of 4-¥2"" 2 way speakers for the 


369°° 


front. 


JVC RXS500B8 AM/FM 100 
watt/channel remote controlled 
-digital receiver with 7 band 


graphic equalizer, 30 station pre- 
sets, scan, auto memory, and 


549°° 


more! 


JVC KDV320 Auto reverse 
cassette deck with two monitor 
full-logic mechanism, Dolby B & C 
noise reduction, fluorescent peak 
meters and compu-scanning con- 
trols. Designed for convenience 


and performance. 1 99° 5 


JVC L-L10B Fully automatic linear 


tracking turntable with indepen- 
dent suspension system, low 
noise servo motor, and space effi- 


cient dust cover. 1 5995 


HARMAN KARDON EQ-8 High 
technology equalizer compen- 
sates for ali the imperfections 
found in listening environments. It 
features input level controls, 
overload indicators, and more. 


HARMAN KARDON VCD-1000 
VHS Hi-Fi video recorder with un- 
compromising sound quality and 
breathtaking video with 105 chan- 
nel cable-ready stereo tuner, 4 
event/14 day programming, wire- 
less remote, and more! 


= 


SONY KV1981 Stereo color televi- 
sion with 19” flat square screen, 
one-gun picture tube, remote con- 
trol, and rosewood finish. = 


599°° 


HARMAN KARDON VM100 25" 
Diagonal high resolution video 
monitor with excellent high 
resolution video monitor with ex- 
cellent transient response, auto 
color control, 3 video inputs, and 


high-tech styling. 7 4995 


69995 Gift Certificat s Available 


JINGL 


From stocking stuffers to 
complete home entertain- 
ment systems, Nantucket 
Sound has gift ideas to daz- 
zle your eyes and ears. Let 
us fill your holidays with 
audio and video entertain- 
ment systems for home or 
auto, video recorders, tape 
recorders, speakers and 
portable stereo. This year, 
end silent nights with gifts 
from Nantucket Sound. 


OCK 


BELL 


GENESIS 22 SPEAKERS Give you 
a standard musical quality, lifelike 
stereo imaging, and full frequesicy 
performance. 6” woofer and life- 
time guarantee. 


$299 .°5/ pair 


You'll find Nantucket Sound stores at these locations: 
736 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; South Shore Plaza, 
Braintree; Hanover Mali, Hanover, Northshore Shop- 
ping Center, Peabody; Augustines Plaza, Route 1, 
Saugus; and at the Airport Rotary, Hyannis. 


Financing and professional installation available. 
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BOSTON SWITCH 
BASF CHROME! 


HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
AND NONE OF THETAPE. - 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it’s 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you hear all 
of the music's highs and lows, and none of the hiss and 
background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
Pure Chrome is designed especially for the Type II 
Chrome Bias position. Don’t settle for anything less than 
the world’s quietest tape. 


REPLAY AND RE-RECORD. 
THE QUALITY NEVER FADES. 


No matter how many times you replay it or re-record on it, 

BASF Chrome Video tape keeps on delivering first-run 

sharpness, color brilliance, clarity and outstanding sound 

reproduction. The reason is BASF's exclusive Pure Chrome 

formulation. And BASF Chrome Video tapes are compat- 

Sone ible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. Don’t trust 
OS ie a your recordings to any other brand of tape. 


DISCOVER THE PURE CHROME QUALITY DIFFERENCE. | 


é 
ae 
4 
: 
hifi stereo cassette 2x 45 min. 
‘ 
& 
BASF 
© 4 
: Chrome Audio & Video Tapes 
Available at all fine electronics, record rtm 
vaila ectronics, and department stores. ? 


if You’ve Been 
To Go Digital, 
Now’s The Time. 


The Bose® RoomMate® powered speaker system has » 
its own built-in pi peond and equalizer. Plug it into acom- 30°° 
pact disc player and 3 ye ‘Il have the most technologically- REBATE 


advanced compact digital stereo system made! Buy 

a RoomMate system along with the CD playerofyour QR FREE 
choice between now and mber 31, 1985, and TRAVEL BAG 
Bose will give you either a RoomMate Travel Bag ($40 

value) or a $30 rebate check—just for — igh with Bose. Come to 
Lechmere for details and a demonstration. 


AVAILABLE AT ALL LECHMERE LOCATIONS: 


CAMBRIDGE MANCHESTER, N.H. WARWICK, R.I. 
DEDHAM WOBURN ALBANY, N.Y. 
DANVERS SEEKONK 

SPRINGFIELD WILMINGTON 


Ca 
' 


LESSING 
MORE 


Thomas Frick on 
The Good Terrorist 


Ella Taylor on 
re-reading 
The Golden Notebook 


Scott Rosenberg on 


$861 *XINSZOHd NOLSOS OL LNSW3IddNS 


the science fiction 


Robert Polito on 
the pulp world 
of Jim Thompson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GREGORY KWATER 
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The Polar Express 
written and illustrated by 
Chris Van Allsburg 


The acclaimed artist has written and 
illustrated (in color) a Christmas 
story about a boy who boards a 
mysterious train late at night and 
begins an adventure which takes him 
to the North Pole and Santa’s 
workshop and returns him home on 
Christmas morning. ° 

Houghton Mifflin $15.95 


Cry Of The Kalahari 
by Mark and Delia Owens 


The adventure of a couple who spent 
seven years in Africa’s last 
wilderness. In an area with no roads, 
no people, and no water for 
thousands of square miles, they 
developed a conservation research 
project and made remarkable 
discoveries about the lives of the 
animals of the Kalahari. Farley 
Mowat (the naturalist and 
environmentalist who was recently 
denied a visa to the United States) 
calls it “fascinating . . . a magnificent 
cri de coeur for animate creation.” 
Houghton Mifflin Paperback $7.95 


The Well-Tempered 


Sentence 
by Karen Elizabeth Gordon 


For would-be grammarians who 
think a semicolon is a small intestine, 
this witty guide to punctuation comes 
to the rescue. Distressed by the dry, 
serious tone of most grammar texts, 
Karen Gordon composed this 
collection of bizarre sentences to 
amuse while instructing. Her 
explanations are clear and her 
examples great fun. For example: the 
semicolon goes outside quotation 
marks or parentheses. When quoted 
matter ends with a semicolon, the 
semicolon is dropped. 
Not only were we naked, crazed 
and starving (and far from our 
warm little homes); we were 
without any good books as well. 
Ticknor & Fields $7.95 


The Best American Short 
Stories 1985 

edited by Gail Godwin 

The annual collection has a 
distinguished guest editor each year 
(John Updike, Anne Tyler and John 
Gardner have each served) and Gail 
Godwin is certainly an appropriate 
choice to join the ranks. As the 
Saturday Review noted, “This 
apparently indestructible series 
testifies, as well as anything can, to 
the resilience and popularity of the 


short story form.” 
Houghton Mifflin Paperback $8.95 


by Carolyn Chute 

Carolyn Chute’s novel was published 
last fall and still makes appearances 
on our weekly best-seller lists. The 
story of a large, poor family in Maine, 
Chute’s story encompasses birth, 
copulation, violence, poverty and 
death, and, as her publisher said, “if 
she laughs, she laughs with her people 
for she shares their lot.” As the 
Village Voice said, ““what Faulkner 
did for Mississippi, Chute does for 
Maine.” 

Ticknor & Fields Paperback $7.95 


Horse’s Neck 

by Pete Townshend 

The Who’s Pete Townshend has 
written a book of unusual literary 
style which breaks out of established 
categories. From its beginning 
childhood memory through the story 
of success, celebrity, addiction, 
alcoholism and the deaths of close 
friends, to its final redemptive vision 
of the future, Horse’s Neck connects 
music and literature, poetry and 
prose in one of the most distinctive 
books in rock literature for some 


time. 
Houghton Mifflin $12.95 


Piret’s: The George And 
Piret Munger Cookbook 
A cookbook in the tradition of The 
Silver Palate Cookbook — that is, 
written by owners of gourmet food 
shop/bistros — Piret’s uses French 
country cooking as a base and follows 
American and ethnic trends. The 
Mungers include anecdotes and 
recipes from stars of the new 
American cuisine such as Alice 
Waters, Wolfgang Puck, Paula 
Wolfert and Diana Kennedy. 
ar hton Mifflin $19.95; Paperback 
12. 


Harvard Book Stores 
1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(Harvard Square) 


Harvard Book Store Café 
190 Newbury St. 
At Exeter, Boston 


MasterCard/Visa/American Express 
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The house 
Lessing 


Inside the walls of The Good Terrorist 


by Thomas Frick 


THE GOOD TERRORIST, by Doris Lessing. Knopf, 
375 pages, $16.95. 


in short not one window but a million.” Few 

authors have looked out more of them than 
Doris Lessing. She has moved from anthropological and 
social realism through psychological realism, to interior 
exploration as mythical voyage, on into the prophetic, 
fabulistic, and satiric uses of science fiction, and beyond, 
or back. Politics, personal life, mysticism — Lessing has 
dealt with all these areas, which she evidently sees as 
lying along a continuum (if they are separable at all), no 
matter how much this perception may distress her most 
ardent admirers or former admirers. Among modern 
popular artists, perhaps only Bob Dylan has, through the 
continually surprising development of new idioms and 
styles, so consistently alienated the audiences he’s 
created.’ 

Indeed, Lessing can be a bit of a trickster when it 
comes to the expectations of her reading public, as is 
evident from the hoax she ted in submitting 
and publishing her last two novels under the 


he house of fiction,” said Henry James, “has 


pseudonym “Jane Somers.” (These are now available in _ 


one paperback volume, under the title The Diaries of 
Jane Somers.) In part this stunt was meant to 
demonstrate the difficulties unknown authors have 
getting novels published and reviewed. But Lessing also 
wanted to settle an old score with the reviewers who 
have continually complained about her supposed 


abandonment of “realism”: these critics were sent copies 
of the very personal, very matter-of-contemporary-fact 
Somers novels, and not one recognized the author or 
reviewed the books. 

And now we have The Good Terrorist. Given 
Lessing's history, and her delight in foiling expectations, 
it might be wise to try to answer the question “What 
kind of book is this?”, or at least to keep in mind what 
kinds of book it isn’t. The plot of the novel is simple 
enough in outline. In contemporary London, an assorted 
group of underground communards, with a varying 
complexion of leftist commitments and sympathies, 
takes over an abandoned house — a “squat,” in the 
parlance — and then plans and carries out an escalating 
series of political actions. In their attempts to get more 
seriously engaged in revolutionary activities, members 
of this loose commune are ambiguously rebuffed by 
representatives of the IRA and the KGB. Asa result, they 
decide they don’t need guidance or orders from anyone, 
and so they focus on strategies of their own. The book 
culminates in a bombing planned and executed by 


_ycommune members. 


Yet this summary is far from satisfactory. Very little of 
the book is concerned with political developments, or 
indeed with events outside the squat. Its momentum 
comes from motions of the psyche, particularly those of 
the group’s “housemother,” Alice Mellings, a 36-year- 
old woman/girl. Alice is immensely effective (though 
largely unappreciated) in “practical” matters — clean- 
ing, cooking, and managing money, not to mention 


manipulating the bureaucrats who regulate life in a 
squat. She is also keenly intuitive about the motivations 
and unconscious feelings of others. Yet she’s emotional- 
ly stunted herself — as repelled by and frightened of sex, 
for example, as a six-year-old might be. The frustrating 
love of her life is Jasper, a would-be leader and inspirer 
of action, a secretive homosexual who refuses to give 
Alice affection but needs her appreciation, her buttress- 
ing of his disorganized and dissipated life. When Jasper 
isn't totally withdrawn, the two sleep in the same room, 
in separate sleeping bags — Jasper turned toward one 
wall, Alice lying awake, longing for a touch but at the 
same time disgusted by the “sex stuff” she hears through 
the other wall. Alice and Jasper feel closest when they 
are out scrawling slogans on walls and bridges. 

Around and through the details of Alice's attempts to 
transform the abused, abandoned house into a com- 
fortable home is woven the account, which moves 
forward and backward in -time, of the complex 
interrelations and paradoxical interdependencies of the 
motley group that has come within her sphere of 
influence. It must be said that none of the characters in 
the book is particularly attractive, and this has led many 
readers to view it as Lessing’s condemnation of the 
entire left (or the entire British left). In the end, though, 
you come to have at least some sympathy with each. Bert 
had been a leader of sorts in the group before Jasper and 
Alice arrived, and now he and Jasper form an ambivalent 
bond, with first one and then the other seeming to be the 
more powerful, the one in command. There's also 
Andrew, the purported KGB agent who stays for a time 
in the mysterious house next door, and the frail, elfin 
Philip, who at Alice's direction does most of the physical 
labor of restoring the house. 

But the most interesting characters and relationships 
are female. Pat, who is Bert's lover, leaves the group out 
of disdain for its ineffectuality; she suggests a deci- 
siveness and a sexual maturity Alice will never attain. 
There is a lesbian couple — long-suffering, motherly 
Roberta and abused/abusive Faye — whose emotional 
distance from the commune is underlined. Roberta 
makes some attempt to aid Alice in the task of 
homebuilding, but always it’s surreptitious; most of her 
energy is spent protecting Faye (from the others and 
from herself) or protecting the others from Faye. This 
potentially static relationship continues to reveal new 
aspects throughout the book: it’s a surprise to find out, 
late in the game, about Faye’s icy academic brilliance 
and about Roberta’s collusion in Faye’s madness. 

Then there is Alice’s relationship with her mother, 
Dorothy (and a subsidiary one between Dorothy and 
longtime friend/adversary Zoé). It’s actually a nonrela- 
tionship through most of the book, mushrooming near 
the end into unexpected revelations, though not of the 
sort that bring the two women closer. Indeed, the gap 
between them is left wider than ever; the new 
understanding is ours, as Lessing swiftly sketches a 
whole world of misreadings — old and new, helpless 
and deliberate — that hems in mother and daughter. It's 
precisely Lessing's merciless denial of favoritism, along 
with her skillful chronicling of the different possibilities 
(new awareness; the repetition of old destructive 
behavior) for feminine relationships, that gives the novel 
much of its energy, at the same time as it purposefully 
stymies conventional reader identification. 

Certainly the book is not an anatomy of the 
communal or revolutionary mind. Its jacket copy 
notwithstanding, The Good Terrorist is in no way a 
“timely portrait of the kind of personalities — who they 
are, how they function, what makes them tick — that 
can be drawn to this dangerous and frightening way of 
life.” To think of it as a psychological portrait of “types” 
entails dubious simplifications of Lessing's text. To take 
but one example: where would we expect to learn more 
about some “cause” of Alice’s sexual immaturity than in 
her parents’ bedroom? But when, in a flashback to 
childhood, we find Alice spending the night there after 
another of her parents’ wild parties (because it’s the only 
space that isn’t taken up by passed-out guests), we get 
no psychosexual mummery but instead a prose poem 
about bodies breathing in the night, hearts beating, 
absent consciousness — about an existential fright and 
exhilaration that is universal. 

Still, the complaint has been made that Lessing has 
chosen only pathological cases — “deviants,” or at least 
sad, defeated types — as her revolutionaries. There's 
more than a little puritanism in this point of view, and a 
rather commonplace idea of normality. The book hardly 
reads like a “political” novel at all: no sides are taken 
except, somewhat astringently, that of the individual 
human being. All behavior is met without prejudice — 
indeed, with a passionate detachment reminiscent of 
‘natural history. And yet it’s Lessing's achievement that 
hers is not a “scientific” or ethically neutral detachment. 
She is everywhere engaged with the many desperations 
of the human predicament, sympathetic to those ground 
down by life, and unwilling to recommend simple 
answers — or even complex ones. Police brutality, the 
absurd hindrances of officious bureaucracy, lunatic 
architecture, despicable politicians, a demented rate of 
change — all the revulsions of modernity are here, along 
with the paradoxical ineffectuality of small-scale action 
(whether “political” or not) in a top-heavy world. Both 
centralized and out of control, the present order 
replicates itself instantly in response to any wound, like 
the worm whose tail will grow a new head and whose 
head will grow a new tail. And so we keep returning to 
the sheer facts of human beings and their bodies (this 
layer too connects The Good Terrorist with the Jane 
Somers books). Human odors, human excrement that 
must be got rid of somehow (the bombs in the house are 
kept upstairs, where there were buckets of shit until 
Alice got the plumbing repaired), human emotions 
relentlessly revealed by body language, aging and how 

Continued on page 15 
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SECTION FIVE, BOOKS, DECEMBER 10, 1985 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Our back 
pages 


Rediscovering 
The Golden Notebook 


by Ella Taylor 


o judge by her recent fiction, both up in the 

interstellar spaces and down among the mortals, 

Doris Lessing has come to regard us humanoids 
as fairly disgraceful — even, in The Good Terrorist, 
irredeemable. The old-fashioned humanist in me finds 
this posture uncivil, and remembering a more generous 
Lessing from The Golden Notebook, | repaired thither 
for comfort and solace. With some apprehension, too; 
few novels stand up well to the test of a second reading, 
especially .if they’ve once occupied the cherished “It 
changed my life” section of the bookshelf. And suppose 
I discovered that the lady had always been this 
cantankerous, and I'd simply been too besotted to 
notice? 

The Golden Notebook flared from the relative 
obscurity of its first printing, in 1962, to instant celebrity 
a decade later, largely because it caught fire among a 
constituency of women whose individual rites of 
passage were complicated by the counterculture and a 
swelling women’s movement. It’s true, as Lessing insists 
in her 1971 introduction to a new edition, that The 
Golden Notebook is much more than “a tract about the 
sex war.” It’s a lumbering, creaking, often riveting effort 
to pin down life on London’s intellectual, political, and 
literary margins in the ‘50s. The book hums with ideas 
about British communism in crisis, Art and the arts, truth 
and the novel, disintegration and madness, the ex- 
perience of psychoanalysis, the abuse of all kinds of 
social power, and memories of life in Southern Africa’s 
white culture. 

Doubtless, too, the challenge it posed to the conven- 
tions of literary realism, as each of the novel's 
notebooks spawned another and each character ac- 
quired an alter ego, was responsible for its adoption on 
many campus reading lists. But it came to me through 
the women’s reading circuit, and in 1972, ingesting the 
book in a single enraptured gulp, 1 was in no mood for 
the fussy pedants who would distinguish art from life. 
At 24, newly graduated, newly married, newly 
politicized, and sunk for all that in an inner confusion 
that faced down the outside world with the bravado of 
dogma, I was looking for an explanation of a life that 
was turning out to be radically different from the one 
mapped out in my high school for girls. The Golden 
Notebook was just the ticket. I bought the book, bought 
the realism, and grafted it onto my life with the ferocious 
overidentification that comes only from youth or severe 
mental derangement. I was Anna Wulf; Lessing had 
even, considerately, given her alter.ego my name, Ella, 
and endowed her with features not, I fancied, unlike my 
own — proof beyond doubt that she was me. Is this, do 
you think, what they mean by realism persuading the 
reader that it’s life? 

My narcissism aside, what engaged me and most of 
the women I knew who read The Golden Notebook 
(men read it too, but few were swept away as we were) 
was the struggle of Lessing's ironically titled “free 
women” — Anna/Ella, Molly/Julia — to lead indepen- 


dent lives long before it became acceptable to do so, 
inventing provisional rules for lyving as they went along, 
monitoring their own motives and responses with 
almost pathological self-scrutiny. Evidently the tensions 
between contingency and independence that plagued 
“free women” in the ‘50s were still relevant in the early 
‘70s, when their descendants — young British feminists 
who also considered themselves socialists — had to 
contend not only with suspicion and hostility from the 
mainstream but also with a Left (Old and New) still 
blithely insensitive to women’s issues. 

I'm less easily bowled over these days; less inclined, 
too, to slip a new novel over my head like a form-fitting 
dress. And there are ways in which The Golden 
Notebook doesn’t wear well. The endless self-analysis of 
Lessing's women can get wearisome: “I see I am falling 
into the self-punishing, cynical tone again,” says Anna 
in one typical rumination. “Yet how comforting this tone 
is, like a sort of poultice on a wound, ... yet that pain is 
like the dangerous pain of nostalgia, its first cousin and 
just as deadly.” Lessing's own literary tone tends toward 
the severe; at its best it affords her a useful distance from 
her material, but it also disposes her to self-obsessed 
perorations or a kind of analytic moralizing: Anna 
primly dismisses her brief first marriage as “a highly 
neurotic stupid involvement of no importance.” For all 
her preoccupation with sense and feeling, too, Lessing is 
hardly a sensual writer. She habitually treats language 
with the same gray austerity she often shows her 
characters, as a utilitarian device for exact description. 
The kaleidoscopic detail in which she renders the seedy, 
sprawling wastes of postwar London still delights, but 
the gaunt writing makes a jarring contrast, at the end of 
the book, with Anna and Saul Green’s overwrought 
descent into madness — a downward journey that is a 
preview of the taste for apocalypse which figures in most 
of Lessing’s subsequent fiction, and which I find 
histrionic and distracting. 

I was more intrigued this time round by the novel's 
form, the splintering of the central narrative into those 
rambling, disjointed notebooks in an effort to 


acknowledge, contain, and finally tame the chaos in and — 


around Anna Wulf. In the 13 years since I last read it, The 
Golden Notebook has become a document of cultural 
history, recalling a time when people still worried in 
print about absolute truth. From my more battered mid- 
‘80s vantage point, there’s something almost quaint 
about Anna’s surprise at her inability to write with 
objectivity (“I keep trying to write the truth and realizing 
it’s not true”). In these jaded times we're more resigned 
to the choppy ambiguities of modern experience; most 
contemporary fiction takes disorientation for granted. 
Reading Anna’s angst-filled deconstruction of herself, 
her search for absolute values, I felt as though I'd 
crashed a party for Beats dressed as a punk. 

For women, though, especially those who came of age 


in the ‘70s, The Golden Notebook remains a surprisingly 
hether 


significant voice for their experience (I wonder w 


the book is still read by younger women). Doris Lessing 
is neither the first nor the greatest writer to deal with 
women who are out of step with their times; England 
produced a whole stable of spirited literary fillies in the 
19th century. But she’s one of the few in the 20th century 
who takes a bracing look not only at how men bully and 
use women but also at how women have helped them to 
do it, and at how some women have climbed slowly out 
of their dependence. Lessing lengthens our view of 
history, subverting our casual attribution of feminism 
and radicalism to the ‘60s. No matter how much I 
identified with Anna, I must remind myself, I would 
have been the same age as her small daughter, Janet. 

Re-reading The Golden Notebook has made me 
understand why I feel so let down by the current 
Lessing. Her literary T-shirt has always had QUESTION 
AUTHORITY emblazoned on it — but in The Golden 
Notebook she’s specific about whose authority, and 
why, and her oppositional spirit is both fortified and 
tempered by empathy. As she fixes that calm, critical 
gaze on the willful myopia and strong-arm repression 
within the Communist Party when faced with the truth 
about Stalin, she also celebrates the honesty and 
devotion of individual members as they struggle to 
sustain the jdeals that a party riddled with dishonesty 
and corruption has betrayed. And alongside her 
contempt for the bullying or hysterical males who 
people this book flows a gallant rhetoric of friendship. If 
there’s going to be a gender war, says Doris, let it be a 
war between friends. As the novel ends, innocence is 
lost without being replaced by cynicism. The splitting of 
character dissolves; Ella sinks back into Anna, who joins 
the Labour Party, and Julia sinks back into Molly, who 

married. 

In The Golden Notebook, Doris Lessing had the 
expansive vision of a Grace Paley, though she never 
achieved Paley’s gorgeous blend of radiant good will 
and savvy, street-urchin optimism. And where Paley has 
sailed triumphantly on to greater wisdom and tolerance 
even as her critical eyesight has sharpened, Lessing has 
mired herself in a Scrooge-like sulk; humanity is 
humbug, she mutters from the fortress of her splendid 
isolation, pouring boiling oil on our heads. In The Good 
Terrorist, the dyspeptic Dorothy (who, if you'll pardon 
my realism, bears a strong resemblance to Doris) finds 
England — her own radical circles included — an 
inexplicable, hopeless mess and slinks off into retreat. 
Lessing’s earlier women saw chaos too, but they 
mustered the hope and the energy to carry on thinking 
and living, cobbling together communities and imagin- 
ing better worlds, | remember a woman in the final 
volume of Children of Violence whose depressive illness 
caused her unrelieved torment but who rejected suicide 
because “something interesting might come along.” 
There’s much amiss down here, Doris, but this pox on all 
our houses is so much sloppy thinking. Give us 
something interesting again; I just checked, so I know 
you can do it. Oo 
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worlds 


The view from Canopus 


by Scott Rosenberg 


CANOPUS IN ARGOS: ARCHIVES, by Doris Less- 
ing. Knopf/Vintage paperbacks. Comprising five 
volumes: RE: COLONIZED PLANET 5, SHIKASTA 
(365 pages, $13.95/$5.95); THE MARRIAGES BE- 
TWEEN ZONES THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE (245 
pages, $13.95/$5.95); THE SIRIAN EXPERIMENTS 
(288 pages, $13.95/$5.95); THE MAKING OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR PLANET 8 (145 pages, 
$13.95/$4.95); DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
SENTIMENTAL AGENTS IN THE VOLYEN EM- 
PIRE (179 pages, $12.95/$4.95). 


and First Men presents a series of expanding 

time lines on which the author charts the 
imagined course of human evolution from the “First 
Men” (us) through a series of mutant successor races. As 
these graphs cover longer and longer spans of years, the 
space devoted to the millennia of history as we know it 
shrinks into the middle of the page — until, on the final 
chart, we disappear into the fraction of an inch between 
“planets formed” and “end of Man.” There's nothing 
unique about this device; some writers just need wider 
pages than others. It’s no coincidence that Doris Lessing 
drops Stapledon’s name in her introduction to. her 
science-fiction quintet Canopus in Argos; Archives: she 
too is a compulsive expander of margins. Like 
‘Stapledon, Lessing launches a calculated assault on her 
readers’ sense of cosmic importance. Her chronicles of 
interstellar empires deal less in aliens than in alienation 
effects. 

Briefly summarized, the conceit of the Canopus books 
— which Lessing published between 1979 and 1983 — 
may sound like a hyperintellectual cross between Star 
Wars and C.S. Lewis. In the first volume, Shikasta, we're 
introduced to a Manichaean universal conflict between 
the beneficent agents of Canopus and the voracious 
minions of Shammat. Canopus has been sheltering a 
colony for eons, nurturing several races upon it; an 
unexpected (and unexplained) cosmic catastrophe severs 
the prize offspring from its parent and gives Shammat a 
free hand to plunder and corrupt. Canopus does what it 
can to slow the degeneration of the place, Shikasta, but 
the native races fall to pieces anyway: their lifespan 
shrinks, their cities collapse, and they revert to savagery. 

You don’t have to wait for a gimmicky revelation to 
learn that Shikasta is earth and that Western civilization 
is the end-product of this devolution: the history we see 
as progress, however fitful, Lessing redefines as one long 
slump. In Shikasta a Canopean agent named Johor 
revisits the planet in its days of deepest crisis (the near 
future to us) on a mission reminiscent of that in Heart of 
Darkness: another Canopean on Shikasta has gone native 
and needs to be set straight. The book, like most in the 
series, takes the form of memos and reports ostensibly 
compiled for the edification of Canopean students. The 
experience of reading Johor’s histories of Shikasta, 
which offer the Canopean point of view on various 
creation myths and Biblical events, puts us in a strange 
position: we're looking down like observers on a 
skyscraper observation deck, but we also know that we 
are the antlike creatures marching down the street 
below. 

“The dispassionate, disinterested eye we use for other 
peoples, other histories, we do not easily turn on 
ourselves — past or present!” So exclaims Ambien II, 
narrator of The Sirian Experiments (the third volume in 
the series), a bureaucrat who under Canopean tutelage is 
gradually learning that her Sirian Empire, which views 
itself as the most advanced race on the galactic block, is 
really in a perilous developmental backwater. Lessing 
uses her various space-tribe constructs as a means to 
turn that disinterested eye on her own race — both 
homo sapiens in general and particularly the inhabitants 
of “the Northwest fringes of the main landmass” (i.e., 
Europe), who come in for a heap of Canopean criticism 
for their smug arrogance, their self-delusion, and their 
cruelty. Over and over again in these books, the 
representative of a race — sometimes on Shikasta, 
sometimes elsewhere — discovers that he’s been dead 
wrong about his place in the universe. If individually 
these epiphanies are modest, cumulatively they tell, and 
they’re at the root of Lessing’s purpose in the series — 
which is not at all to get her readers to “believe” in a 
Canopus or a Shammat but to cut their own beliefs 
down to size. “I think it is likely that our view of 
ourselves as a species on this planet now is inaccurate, 
and will strike those who come after us as inadequate as 
the world view of, let's say, the inhabitants of New 
Guinea seems to us,” she writes in a preface. 

Sound didactic? You bet. Lessing argues that the 
universe, far from being a playground for the human 
ego, might actually be its overtaxed yet patient teacher. 
Her Canopeans serve as interplanetary nannies, and 
sometimes their hand wringing can get irritating. 
Naturally, they deliver their lessons by experience and 
example instead of theory and doctrine, so it’s nigh 

impossible to outline their philosophy. In The Sirian 
Experiments, narrator Ambien II keeps getting peeved at 
her Canopean colleagues for not giving her straight 
answers. She wants to know how it is that Canopus has 
grown so much more advanced and powerful than 


O laf Stapledon’s classic future-history novel Last 


Sirius, despite the latter's greater size and sense of its 
own pre-eminence; but all she gets are vague comments 
about something called “the Necessity” and invitations 
to come join Canopus in its labors on Shikasta. 

Harmony, humility, and wisdom are what the 
Canopeans are all about, but Lessing is wise enough 
herself to know that these qualities are almost 
impossible to entertain a reader with: even Milton 
couldn’t make Eden more impressive than Hell. So most 
of her stories focus on the cosmic disasters the 
Canopeans have to clean up after. And what keeps the 
oh-so-sober Canopeans from becoming insufferable is 
their vulnerability: their agents keep undergoing their 
own private Falls, succumbing to the foul yet vital 
influence of Shammat, letting their vision get clouded by 
overweening pity or overblown rhetoric. They fear 
emotion because of its power over them; for all their 
preternatural beneficence, these demigods, it turns out, 
have their human side. 

What they don’t have — and its absence will leave 
many readers stranded — is much in the way of 
personality. The Canopus books don’t have a single 
memorable character: focused as they are on the 
behavior and interaction of races and nations and 
species, on the life cycles of ideas and systems of belief, 
they’re short on heroes and heroines. The Marriages 
Between Zones Three, Four, and Five, the second 
volume, offers a queen and a king who come close, but 
they turn out to be embodiments of the feminine and 
masculine principles rather than genuine mythic figures; 
and that book — the most straightforwardly narrated of 


the series — is only loosely connected to the others ( it’s . 
_ an allegory within an allegory) anyway. 


This seems a deliberate decision by Lessing. She has 
already written on the same themes more conventional- 
ly (as in the Martha Quest series) and chosen the 
facelessness of her Canopean and Sirian narrators for 
their cold clarity. It’s almost as if she viewed the appeal 
of character as a trap, one more way to muck up a true 
understanding of history with false sentiment. And 
history, our history, is in the end what these books 
address, after all the cosmic nomenclature and the Erich 
von Daniken-like speculations and Sufi-inspired oc- 
cultism is done with. 

Sometimes Lessing's transcriptions of history are 
ludicrously transparent: in The Sentimental Agents, the 
fifth book and the closest thing to a comedy in the series, 
she describes a planet located between two great 
empires that's forever being invaded by one or the other: 
“Because of the efforts they have always had to make to 
preserve their planetary identity, .. . [they] have evolved 
a dashing, heroic, audacious planetary character for 
which they have long been famous.” In case you're in 


any doubt who Lessing's thinking of, she names this 
world “Polshi.” 

More often, however, she abstracts the traits and 
patterns she’s interested in, removing them from 
recognizable earthly sources and associating them with 
one or another of her galactic imperia. Thus Sirius will 
recall at times the US (technological advances inspire 
unforeseen social malaise) and at times the Soviet Union 
(tributary planets are constantly surveyed for signs of 
inevitable rebellion). By assembling these composite 
portraits of the aggrandizing state, Lessing hopes to 
disarm our political reflexes and portray contemporary 
history as it would appear to the proverbial visitor from 
another planet. Having spent the earlier part of her life 
in what was then Rhodesia and the latter in London, she 
is understandably sensitive to the ephemerality of 
empire as well as to the nuances of relations between 
occupying and native races. Disguised as texts for the 
Canopeans, her lessons are aimed at the Western mind. 

With their conception of alien-inspired evolution and 
of guardianlike extraterrestrials, the Canopus books will 
remind some of 2001 and Childhood's End; with their 
rationalist perspective and their speculations on the 
proper ordering of societies, they bring to mind Utopian 
classics from Plato to More. They are often awkwardly 
told; they read as if written in a hurry. Lessing pays little 
attention to adventure or suspense, as though she 
wanted to discourage readers of more traditional science 
fiction from the start. Her vision of what will follow the 
bottoming-out of our species is indistinct, her musings 
on eternity are y — we obviously aren't yet 
equipped to fathom the Canopeans’ “Necessity,” and 
Lessing certainly isn't equipped to explicate it. But it’s an 
achievement even to pose the question that troubles race 
after race in these volumes: “What are we for?” And 
Lessing frames it with a sharpness that slices up our 
ready defenses of cynicism and self-assurance. Her 
thought has a cleansing quality refreshing even if you 
find the mysticism that inspires it hard to swallow. In 
The Sentimental Agents a Canopean agent who's 
allowed himself to get drunk on words is sequestered in 
a “Hospital for Rhetorical Diseases.” Here he’s forced to 
undergo, vicariously, the experiences of people whose 
verbiage has ghastly consequences. The Canopeans find 
Shikasta a bountiful source for such material, and they 
draw on events easily recognizable as the French and 
Russian Revolutions to show their wayward agent that 
the highest .ords often accompany the cruelest actions. 
In the Canopus series Lessing wants to check us all into 
her Hospital for Rhetorical Disease for some emergency 
therapy. And despite her hankering after apocalypse, 
she doesn’t rule out the chance of a miraculous 


recovery. ‘2 
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Savage 


nights 
Jim Thompson 
paints it noir 


by Robert Polito 


And I hit her in the guts as hard as I could. 

My fist went back against her spine, and the flesh 
closed around it to the wrist. I jerked back on it, I had to 
jerk, and she flopped forward from the waist, like she 
was hinged. 

Her hat fell off, and her head went clear down and 
touched the floor. And then she toppled over, complete- 
ly over, like a kid turning a somersault. She lay on her 
back, eyes bulging, rolling her head from side to side. . . . 
There was a funny sound like she was trying to laugh. 

And then I saw the puddle spreading out under her. 

I sat down and tried to read the paper. I tried to keep 
my eyes on it. But the light wasn’t very good, not good 
enough to read by, and she kept moving around. It 
looked like she couldn't lie still. 

Once I felt something touch my boot, and I looked 
down and it was her hand. It was moving back and forth 
across the toe of my boot. It moved up along the ankle 
and the leg, and somehow I was afraid to move away. 
And then her fingers were at the top, clutching down 
inside; and I almost couldn't move. I stood up and tried 
to jerk away, and the fingers held on. 

I dragged her two-three feet before I could break 
away. 


t the outermost edge of American literature, in a 
swamp previously inhabited only by Hubert: 
Selby and William Burroughs, Jim Thompson 
awaits reclamation. Buried under the shabbiest conven- 


tions of pulp fiction — all but two of the 29 books he ~ 


published between 1942 and 1973 were paperback 
originals — and picking at the banality with offhand 
brilliance, his novels pursue the most debased im- 
aginative materials as doggedly as do Amy Stanton’s 
fingers in Lou Ford’s recital of her murder in The Killer 
Inside Me. Reading one of them is like being trapped in 
a bomb shelter with a chatty maniac who also happens 
to be the air-raid warden. 

Take Ford, the deputy sheriff of Central City. He’s a 
closeted intellectual who winds down with Krafft-Ebing’s 
Psychopathia Sexualis; his public life — his “act,” as he 
styles it — is a dumb show in which he mimics a 
stereotypical Texas lawman. Cunningly “in character,” 
he needles incessantly, taking secret vengeances with 
hectoring platitudes and cornball routines. ‘Polite, 
intelligent: guys like that were my meat. .. . Striking at 
people that way is almost as good as the other, the real 
way.” As Ford presses on, his account proliferates with 
instances of “the real way,” in a deadpan spiral of horror 
— every killing demands a sequel, each proceeding from 
the sadism that infects his sexual relationships. But for 
all the casual savagery here (the beatings, the shotguns 
fired into open mouths, the bodies that smash like 
pumpkins — “Hard, then everything giving away at 
once”), the central grotesquery in The Killer Inside Me is 
Lou Ford's crafty voice. With his ingratiating mix of good 
cheer and hard-boiled idioms, alternatingly swaggering 
and shrinking but always self-regarding and observant, 
Ford cakewalks through his story like a shrewd con 
man. As he juggles his double life, putting on himself 


and the reader as he'd earlier toyed with his victims and 
laughed at his pursuers, you never entirely disbelieve 
him — even though it’s certain he’s given himself away, 
and likely that he’s a callous killer posing as a 
psychopath. Neither do you ever wholly part company 
with Thompson's rock-ribbed sympathy for Ford, even 
after the inevitable occurs — “All I can do is wait until I 
split” — and, in one of the strangest and ugliest endings 
in fiction, he and his world explode in our faces. 
Thompson’s boldest writing about criminals — The 
Killer Inside Me, Pop. 1280, A Hell of a Woman, The Kill- 
Off, Savage Night, The Getaway, The Grifters, and This 
World, Then the Fireworks — is fueled by a lurid 
intelligence that bulldozes distinctions between sensa- 
tional and serious culture. Like Weegee’s photographs of 
spectacles and disasters, or Andy Warhol's canvases of 
car wrecks, race riots, and electric chairs, his novels revel 


in their own slippery, contradictory status. Too per- 
sistent and obsessive to be cast off as kitsch or camp, 
they have a sour comedy that mocks grim pretension. As 
a result, Thompson’s novels are more plausible and 
sassier than either nonfiction chronicles of the mass 
murderers his monsters spookily parallel (the wise- 
cracking cannibal Ed Gein or Ted Bundy, the smooth, 
boy-next-store mutant) or such celebrated descents into 
psychopathology as Cormac McCarthy’s Child of God 
and Norman Mailer’s The Executioner’s Song. 
Although he worked in a variety of pop and pulp 
genres — Westerns (Wild Town and The 
Transgressors), rural soap operas in the manner of 
Erskine Caldwell (Cropper’s Cabin), melodramatic 
thrillers (The Golden Gizmo), snappy, anecdotal 
autobiographies (Bad Boy and Roughneck), historical 
fiction (South of Heaven), and novelizations 
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and accessible. 


The Old Gringo 
by Carlos Fuentes 


Carlos Fuentes has long been concerned with the Mexico of 
Pancho Villa. As Mexico’s greatest oe novelist — one 
whose work is suffused with the weight of hi 

surprising that, in his new novle The Old Gringo, he brings 
the Mexico of 1916 uncannily to life. But Fuentes also knows 
a great deal about the United States, and his novel is, most 
of all, about the tragic history of these two cultures in con- 
flict. The Old Gringo tells the story of Ambrose Bierce, the 
American writer, soldier, journalist, and his last mysterious 
days in Mexico among Villa’s soldiers. In particular, the 
book is about the encounter between Bierce (the “old gringo” 
of the title) and Tomas Arroyo, one of Villa’s generals. In the 
end, the incompatibility of Mexico and the U.S. (or para- 
doxically, their intimacy) claims them both. Fuentes is a 
master storyteller and he has written a book — 
love and the human tragedy in a way that is both lenging 
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TEX AVERY 


“| was lucky enough to animate for one of the true 
animation geniuses, Tex Avery; this book is a 
brilliant biography of that genius.” — Chuck Jones 
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(at least two of which, Ne But a Man and Ironside, 
offer passages as splenetic as his original novels) — 
Thompson's most characteristic performances mark him 
as the blackest beast of what is coming to be known as 
American série noir. His books are unim- 
aginable without the precedent of the crime writers 
who published in the Black Mask of the ‘20s and ‘30s. 
The voyeuristic sadism that distinguishes the sleuthing 
of Race Williams in Carroll John Daly's stories, the 
surreal, stylized violence in Paul Cain’s Fast One — 
these anticipate the cruel habits of his heroes. The 
laconic, detached rhythms and acrid wit of Hammett and 
Chandler — not to mention their more squalid settings 
(“Poisonville” in The Red Harvest, or the sun-and- 
hangover-blinded LA of The Long Goodbye) — also 
have obvious analogies in Thompson, though the focus 
of those better-known writers is always on the detective. 
Closer in spirit is Horace McCoy’s first-person account 
of a raging gangster, Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye. And 


__ closer still (though he scorned the Black Mask crowd) are_ 
the compact masterpieces of James M. Cain, The Post- 


man Always Rings Twice and Double Indemnity, 
especially their headlong narration and bitches’ brew of 
doom and compulsion. 

Placing Thompson in this sequence is a complicated 
matter. He is hardly, as Julian Symons says in his odd, 
tone-deaf recent study, Bloody Murder: From the 
Detective Story to the Crime Novel, “no more than an 
efficient imitator of other writers in the genre.” It’s true 
that nowhere in his novels does Thompson allude to a 
world beyond that of the pulps. But he detonates the 
clichés of the tradition he inherited — not (as an 
“important” writer might be expected to do) by seeking 
to transcend them but rather by sinking into them so 
deeply that they are turned on their heads. Thus the 
string-of-firecrackers witticisms that in Hammett or 
Chandler are emblems of the detective hero’s masterly 
ease and stoicism become for Thompson’s characters 
evidence of mental imbalance. Not only are the jokes 
more bitter and twisted (in A Hell of a Woman Dolly 
Dillon boasts, “Some of the deals I’ve worked were as 
raw as a tack-factory whore”), but often they possess a 
lunatic literalness (Lou Ford titillates the unsuspecting 
fiancé of a woman he’s just left in a bloody heap by 
wisecracking, “I'd bet money that she’s all stretched out 
waiting for you”). 

Similarly, the “neutral” style that the crime writers 
learned from Hemingway — which lives on the surface 
in tight, worked-over language, so that every perception 
is immediate and concrete, and character is reduced to 
external reactions — here betokens rampant 
schizophrenia. Like Lou Ford (who in the end is probing 
his own motives, as though he were watching a movie — 
he even confesses to a lawyer “hypothetically”), Sheriff 
Nick Corey in Pop. 1280 slowly mutates from a servile, 
bantering lout into a demonic schizo. His tired, self- 
loathing babble, with its seemingly random religious 
wrinkles, after a few giddy turns of the screw tightens 
into the conviction that he’s the scourge of God: 

I got to be High Sheriff of Potts County forever an’ 

ever. I got to go on an’ on, doin’ the Lord’s work; 

and all he does is the pointin’ Rose, all He does is 
pick out the people an’ I got to exercise His wrath on 

‘em. And I'll tell you a secret, Rose, they’s plenty of 

times when I don’t agree with Him at all. But I got 

nothing to say about it. I'm the High Sheriff of Potts 

County, an’ I ain’t supposed to do nothing that 

really needs doing, nothin’ that might jeopardize 

my job. All I can do is follow the pointin’ of the 

Lord’s finger, striking down the pore sinners that no 

one gives a good god-dang about. Like | say, I’ve 

tried to get out of it; I've figured on runnin’ away 
and stayin’ away. But I can’t and I know I'll never be 
able to. 
Corey is chillingly distanced from the consequences of 
his mission, which among other bits of butchery 
includes tricking one of his girlfriends into shooting his 
wife; eventually his pity becomes his terror, just as he 


emerges as Judas to his own Christ (“The fella that gets 
betrayed and the one that does the betrayin’ all in one 
man!”’). Thom: ‘s most formally dazzling staging of 
these issues is A Hell of a Woman. Dolly Dillon, 
ostensibly not a psycho but an avaricious blockhead 
with a few kinks (violence and misogyny), precipitously 
unravels; and as he dissolves so does his narrative. First 
he begins to talk to himself, in increasingly disembodied 
and sniveling rages, casting long episodes in the second 
person. Then abruptly the novel splinters, and Dillon 
confronts us with whole chapters in an alternative pulp 
mode — part Horatio Alger, part frothing nonsense — 
entitled “Through Thick and Thin: The True Story of a 
Man's Fight Against High Odds and Low Women,” 
which breezily whitewashes his guilt and blunders. In 
the final pages he rends utterly, and the book has two 
conclusions in alternating lines of roman and italic type, 
each as hideous and rank as the other. 

Where Thompson does not exaggerate the tough-guy 
voice of the noir authors, stretching their stagy, willed 


cool until the mask cracks, he nudges it toward 


numbness, automatism, walking death. Dolly Dillon 


says of himself, “I was like a mechanical man with the 
batteries run down”; Nick Corey suggests more 

nerally, “So ain't we all relatively inanimate, George?” 
Indeed, the logic of the endings to The Killer Inside Mi 
and A Hell of a Woman requires that we believe that 
their narrators have been speaking from the grave. This 
might be dismissed as just an awkwardness of the genre 
(in McCoy’s Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye, Ralph Cotter 
describes his own fatal shooting) were not Thompson's 
characters so dubious about their vital signs. In Nothing 
More Than Murder Joe Wilmot insists, “They can’t hang 
me. I’m already dead. I've been dead a long time.” To 
Nick Corey the houses of Pottsville are indistinguishable 
from caskets: “Just pine-board walls locking in empti- 
ness.” An aptly clipped fable Tom Carver coughs up to a 
prison doctor in Cropper’s Cabin circles the netherworld 
these zombies drift through: 

It’s — well, it’s kind of like this, doc. Like a story 

I read one time about a man. He got to where he 

couldn't see, not really see, you know. He had eyes, 

but somehow they didn’t tell his mind anything. 

Continued on page 14 


gory 


Robert Polito 
“ t's not easy to decide whether Jim Thompson was 
a genius with disturbing tastes or a hack with 
compulsions that illuminate his genre — in part 
because tracking the affinities between 
Thompson's life and fiction is uncommonly 
_ tricky. Beyond a few inconclusive pages in Max Allan 
_ Collins and Ed Gorman’s Jim Thompson: The Killers 
_ Inside Him, there is as yet no biography. Although 
_ W.A. Karpowitz has been preparing one, he tells me 
_ that the immediate family (particularly Thompson's 
widow, Alberta) has refused. to cooperate: Hard in- 
_ formation is elusive, In the half dozen reviews of his 
work I have read there have been almost as many 
different datings of his birth and death. Intimations 
that he was a gambler, a womanizer, and an 
.. alcoholic coexist uneasily with a blither version 
_ promoted by his typist: “I can’t believe that this dear 
Man writes like that.” 


Fe born in Anadarko, Oklahoma, in 1906 and died in Los 
_ Angeles in 1977. He attended the University of 
Nebraska — majoring in journalism or agriculture, it 
| . isn’t clear which — and floated through many of the 
| unhappy occupations that figure in his novels (hotel 
doorman, bill collector, steeplejack) before hooking 
up with the Writer's Project during the New Deal, He 
~ wrote stories for True Detective and articles for the 
New York Daily News and Los Angeles Times Mirror 
and briefly edited the “men’s magazine” Saga. He 
contributed to MacKenzie’s Raiders, . Richard 
Carlson's Western TV series in the late ‘50s, and in 
1975 he acted the part of the cuckolded judge in Dick 
' Richards’s remake of Farewell My Lovely. 

Yet even the most documentable aspects of his life 
remain a hazy farrago. Most of his Hollywood work 
was uncredited (it's been suggested that he was 
blacklisted), though Karpowitz identifies Dick Pow- 
ell’s The Hunters (1958) as Thompson’s screenplay. 

. And though he certainly assisted with the scripts for 
two of Stanley Kubrick's sharpest movies, The Killing 
(1956) and Paths of Glory (1957), that too is 
controversial. The print I've seen of The Killing 
assigns only some “additional dialogue” to Thomp- 
son; but in a statement printed in The Killers Inside 
Him, Alberta maintains that her husband sued for 

and won a Screenwriting credit and, amazingly, that 


running out of hands as do any of his characters. 


It seems likely that James Myers Thompson was ~ 


as part of the settlement Kubrick had to let him write 
Paths of Glory. 

Thompson's Own craggy autobiography, Rough- 
neck, is no more t. Concluding in 1942, just as 
he publishes his first novel, it casts him as an 
innocent uniquely resistant to the grifters, prostitutes, 
and gangsters he reluctantly throws in with, Yet there 
are touches of Pink Flamingos merriment that recall 
the fiction: one of his children enjoys stuffing diapers 
stained with mustard and mayonnaise into his guests’ 
hats and purses; the purchase a house 
that’s been built over a huge colony of centipedes, — 
family and his dying father, his ruinous drinking 
his manic work habits, he seems as much a juggler 


A grab bag of essays, photographs, memoirs, and 
interviews, the privately printed pulp festschrift The 
Killers Inside Him inadvertently parodies Thom 
son's own procedures, All the reminiscences are self- 
serving, distrustful, and undermined by contradic- — 
tions. Arnold Hano, his editor at Lion Books, for 
instance, asserts he had the original idea for The 
Killer Inside Me, but he advances the claim with the 
vagueness of an Irish pub crawler taking credit for 
Ulysses because he once urged Joyce to write about 
Dublin. He pronounces Thom s father a suicide 
— and is immediately contra in a footnote by 
Alberta. For her part, she warily dismisses the belief 
that Thompson was a problem drinker — and a few 
pages later Hano places him in a sanatorium for 
alcoholics. And so on. 

Yet, as in the novels, any inclination toward 
mockery is soon arrested by such pell-mell jolts as 
Alberta's suddenly commemorating her husband in 
the head-shaking tones of a landlady who's just 
discovered that her quiet boarder has shot the 
president: “He was the kind of man that couldn't 
stand to see a child abused, or a dog, even, When 
anything tragic came on the radio in later years we 
had to turn it off. He just couldn’t stand the thought 
of it.” Hmm — sounds like something Amy Stanton 
said about Lou Ford, just before he... 

(There are eight of Jim Thompson's novels in print. 
Creative Arts/Black Lizard has published paperback 
versions of Recoil, The Grifters, The Getaway, Pop. 
1280, A Hell of a Woman, Nothing More Than 
Murder, and Savage Night, and has plans to reissue 
several more. The Killer Inside Me is available from 


Quill.) 


“A sort of whole earth hitchhiker’s guide to 
everything you ever w' to know 
surviving as a hippie in the ‘80s."’ (Billboard) 
By NIGEL PLANER and TERENCE BLACKER. 
A Book. Size 7%" x 9%". 
Paperbound, $7.95, now at your bookstore. 


For over 50 years we've been helping people 
find the right gifts. &qperience counts. 


The Alice Walker Calendar For 1986 | 


This calendar/appointment book is also a personal album 
from the author of The Color Purple. It includes 
numberous family photographs; quotations from Alice 
Walker's essary, fiction, and poetry; and notations of the 
dates and events she privately commerorates. Includes 54 
full-color, sepia and duotone photographs. 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich $8.95 


Fiction: 

The Third Life of G 
You Can't Keepa 
In Love & Trouble 


Alice Walker Gift Editions 


Attractive boxed sets of selected fiction and 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of The Color Purple. 


Copeland 
Woman Down Revolutionary Petunias and Other Poems 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich $12.95 Harcourt Brace Jovanovich $12.95 
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Poetry: 
Good Night, Willie Lee, I'll See You In The Morning 


Once: Poems 


Harvard Book Stores 


(Harvard Square) 


1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


Harvard Book Store Cafe 
190 Newbury St. 
At Exeter, Boston 


MasterCard /Visa/American Express 
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When you get tired of 
- looking for just the right 
present in just the right 
size and color, come to 
the Harvard Coop and 
discover the fun — and 
ease — of buying books 
for everyone on your list. 
No matter how hard they 
are to buy for, at the 
Coop you'll find 
something for everyone. 
Here are just a few of 
the best sellers you'll 
find in our hardcover 
department: 


Jane 
GOOD FOOD 


BOOK 


‘Living the Wey 


WITH OVER 
350) RECIPES 


Foreword by Pierre Franey 


@ Jane Brody’s Good 

Food Book: Living the High 
Carbohydrate Way 

by Jane E. Brody 

From the Personal health 
columnist of The New York 
Times comes a new classic on 
nutrition and fitness, a book that 
will surely change the way 
America eats. ‘‘It is destined,” 
says Pierre Franey, ‘‘to take its 
place alongside such classics as 
The Joy of Cooking and America 
Cooks.” 

Norton $19.95 


OnThe Road 


Charles Kuralt 


@ On the Road with 


Charles Kuralt 

by Charles Kuralt. 

“Charles Kuralt simply sees and 
hears more than most of us do 
— those high frequency 
vibrations of heartbreak and 
hope. It doesn’t matter if you've 
been some place a hundred 
times before, the trip with 
Charles is the journey you'll 
remember.” 

G.P. Putnam $15.95 


AN AMERICAN 


ES 
“WYSOCKI 


@ An American Celebration: 
Art of Charlies Wysock 
“lam a proud American and my 
desire is to stress the positive 
images of our country and its 
people. | see in America a 
cornucopia of endless subjects 
that will last me all my days.” 
Workman $25 


® The Mind’s ew 


by Howard Gardner 

A History of the Cognitive 
Revolution. mind-opening 
overview of cognitive science for 
the many of us who are not 
cognitive scientists. Mind's 
New Science” is Gardner at his 
informed and informing best.” 
Basic Books $24.95 


by May Sarton 

“The story of a woman whose 
life escapes conventional 
expectations, and even 
unconventional expectations, to 
devote itself to a kind of love 
nowhere prescribed and rarely 
enacted . . Portrays a destiny as 
brave as it is unusual, as fragile 
as it is powerful. A loving and 
daring book. 

Norton $16.95 


@ As Far As You Can Go Without 


= eather ANGER, ATSENENTY, 


The Magnificent Spinster 


A Passport: Views From 

the End of the Road 

by Tom Bodett 

‘As Far As You Can Go Without 


_ APassport” gives the homely 


virtues a boost with style, 
humor, and without sentiment. 
Tom Bodett’s gentle wit is a 
welcome gift in these ungentie 
times.” 

Addison-Wesley $11.95 


@ No One Writes to the Colonel 


and Other Stories 

by Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
“Strange things happen in the 
land of Marquez. As with 
Emerson, Poe, Hawthorne, 
every sentence breaks the 
silence of a vast emptiness, the 
famous New World solitude that 
is the unconscious despair of 
his characters but the sign of 
Marquez’s genius.” 

Harper & Row $5.95 
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@ Frida: A Biography 
of Frida Kahlo 
“ ..amesmerizing story of 
radical art, romanitc politics, 
bizarre loves and physical 
suffering ... Like Kahlo herself, 
Frida is unswervingly intelligent 
and consistently fascinating.” 
Harper & Row $12.95 


From the classics to the 
-best.of modern | 
literature, the Harvard 
Coop’s paperback 
department has got it all. 
This Christmas, stuff 
your stockings with 
dreams, ideas, poems 
and mysteries. You'll 
find it all at the Coop. 


Other titles we recommend are: 
The Outsider, by Richard Wright, 
Harper & Row 2 95; Anatomy 
Coloring Book, by W Kapit & L.M. 
Elson, Harper & Row $9.95; Small 
is Beautiful: Economics as if 


@ Yellow-Dog Contract 

by Ross Thomas 

“‘A seasoned hand at catching 
the reader's interest and 
keeping it ... Ross Thomas is 
America’s answer to Len 
Deighton and John le Carre, 
except that Thomas is funnier 
than either.” 

Harper & Row $2.95 


@ The Drama of the Gifted Child 
by Alice Miller 
How Narcissistic Parents Form 
and Deform the Emotional Lives 
of Their Talented Children. 
“Rare and compelling in its 


@ The Country Between Us 
by Carolyn Forche 
1981 Lamont Petry Selection of 
the Academy of American Poets 
“Here is a poetry of courage 
and passion, which manages to 
be tender and achingly sensual 
and what is often called 
‘political’ at the same time. This 
is a major new voice.” 
Harper & Row $5.95 


@ Teaching a Stone to Talk 
by Annie Dillard 
“Here, in this compelling 
assembly of writings, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning essayist Annie 
Dillard explores the world of 


MILAN KUNDERA 


@ The Unbearable Lightness 
of Being 
by Milan Kundera 
“... far more than a 
conventional novel. It is a 
meditation on life, on the erotic, 
on the nature of men and 
women and love ... full of telling 
details, truths large and small, to 
which just about every reader 
will respond." 
Harper & Row $6.95 


FO MAKE IT TO THE TOP 


BY LIZ ROMAN GALLESE 


@ Women Like Us 
by Liz Roman Gallese 
What Is Happening to the 
Women of the Harvard 
Business School, Class of '75 
— The Women Who had the 
First Chance to Make It to the 


People Mattered, by E.F. compassion and it unassuming natural facts and human 
Shcumacher, Harper & Row eloquence.” meanings . . the natural world is Top. “If Mary McCarthy had 
$4.95; A Slot Machine, A Broken Harper & Row $5.95 ignited by her prose and we see gone to Harvard Business 
Test Tube, by S.E. Luria, Harper & the world as an incandescent School this is the ‘Group’ she 
rw $6.95. metaphor of the spirit . . would have put together . . the 
Harper & Row $6.95 lives and loves of women on the 
move in corporate America.” 
Morrow $15.95 
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Andre Dubus: the bittersweet taste of compromise 


by Sven Birkerts 
ELSEWHERE, by Jonathan Strong. Available Press, 
/ 167 pages, $4.95 paper. 


VOICES FROM THE MOON, by Andre Dubus. 
Crown, 126 pages, $6.95 paper. 


THE PULL OF THE EARTH, by Alfred Alcorn. 
Houghton Mifflin, 298 pages, $15.95. 


about the “death of the novel,” and my feeling at 


T here was a lot of talk in the late ‘60s and early ‘70s 
the time was that it would be a good thing. What 


Local colorists 
Three novelists in search of authenticity 


was meant by “the novel,” of course, was the traditional 
novel, that lumbering quadruped with its illusory fixities 
of character and narrative. It was the bourgeois art form 
par excellence — so said Georg Lukacs — and no longer 
adequate to the social order that was trying to come into 
being. Far more promising, and certainly more inter- 
esting, were the new assaults and subversions: the ex- 
perimental work coming out from New Directions and 
Grove Press (Beckett, Duras, Hawkes . . .), the metafic- 
tions of Barth, Coover, and others, the chic-sounding 
nouveau roman that Robbe-Grillet was trumpeting, the 
magic realism of the Latin Americans. The virtues of the 


well-written traditional novel were no longer self- 
evident. 

But a decade has passed and the fervor of those times 
is hard to reconstruct. Many of the fast-track talents have 
fizzled — unable, perhaps, to draw any sustenance from 
a thinning atmosphere. To question narrative seemed 
radical, and inevitable, when the whole social context 
was one of interrogation; but in a political vacuum it 
suddenly looks like just another form of academic 
aerobics. The traditional novel, on the other hand, has 
come through it all like someone’s Yankee grandmother. 
Indeed, when so much cultural diffusion threatens the 
life of the mind, even illusory solidity starts to look good. 

During this interval, however, another development 
has overtaken us, a new mode of fiction writing that — 
if it continues to be subsidized — may start us talking 
about the death of the novel all over again. I’m referring 
to the “Frank went to stand by the window” genre, the 
sort of thing practiced with varying intensity and success 


by writers like Raymond Carver, Bobbie Ann Mason, __ 


Ann Beattie, Frederick Barthelme, and a small army of 
New Yorker-sponsored epigones. Its distinguishing 
features are first-name-only characters, present-tense 
plotting devoid of depth or build-up, and a flattened, 
understated voice. We are given almost no sense of 
inward development, but we are presented — as if in 
compensation — with a great deal of supposedly 
“telling” bric-a-brac. Objects, settings, movements, and 
the inflections of everyday speech are orchestrated to tell 
us everything we need to know: that communication is 
difficult and modern life sterile, and that the lifeline to 
the certainties of the past has been cut. 

The pedigree of this new fiction is curious. It 
preserves, to a degree, a stylistic bond to the laconic 
matter-of-factness of Hemingway. But there is also. a 
distressing resemblance to television — the same 
episodic, relentlessly superficial kind of presentation, 
the same reliance on mannerisms and “common” 
speech. As different as Ann Beattie’s baby-boomers and 
Raymond Carver's embattled losers may seem at first 
glance, they are, in these respects, part of the same 
continuum, prime-time shows on different networks. 

In venturing neither the uncertainties of experiment 
nor the hard work of bringing the illusion of three- 
dimensional life to the page, this telefiction opts for the 
middle path. And in so doing, it sacrifices any of the 
seductive qualities that the novel may have evolved over 
the centuries. We do not need to suspend our disbelief or 
work with our imagination; the surface yields to us 
instantly — and there is nothing but surface. We 
remember an Ann Beattie story for about as long as we 
remember an episode of Hill Street Blues. 

Jonathan Strong’s Elsewhere is a novel at once sincere 
and forgettable — an unfortunate combination for the 
reviewer, who would like to honor the former attribute 
more than the latter allows. Set in a place identical to 
Somerville (Strong never explicitly names the locale), 
Elsewhere is a first-person account, a self-reckoning 
typed into a word processor (somehow fitting) by a one- 
time high-school teacher named Burt. Burt is trying to 
sort out the events of the past few years, to process the 
emotional lacerations he’s suffered through his complex, 
and ultimately incestuous, involvement with certain of 
his students. The events are of a kind that resist 
expeditious summary — a kidnapped baby, the suicide 
of a. brilliant writing student, Burt's self-sacrificing 
marriage to the bereaved mother, his homosexual 
passion for a bratty young sprout named Liam —andit | 
Continued on page 12 | 


is a profound novel. fichwith 
but also funny, moving but also 
narrative. It left me, finally, 
— James Carroll 
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—James Thurber 


Whether you come for continental breakfast, lunch, or dinner, at Harvard Bookstore Cafe, 
you'll find a dining experience unlike any other: An enchanting cafe with 3 comfortable dining 
areas, each serving from our full continental menu. 

Choose from house favorities like Hummus, Paté and Grilled Jumbo Shrimp as well as inter- 
national pastas, regional seafoods and, of course, our Chef's Specials-of-the-Day. 
; Also, sandwiches, salads, desserts, coffees, beers and wines. All served in our charming book- 
ma store or in full view of fashionable Newbury Street in our widely acclaimed outdoor cafe. 
| The Harvard Bookstore Cafe. It's food for thought and thoughtful food, and all the talk of the 


town. 
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New England’s largest 
computerized wholesale 


book distributor 
Over 30,000 titles in stock 
Wholesale Distributors of: 


199 Commander Shea Boulevard 
North Quincy, Massachusetts 02171 
€17-328-9500 
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LET’S KEEP IT ALIVE 


Bumblebee Book Shop 
6 Hemenway Street 
Boston * 437-1927 


ART BOOKS 


IN HARVARD SQUARE 


Two bookshops under one 
roof offer a large stock of 
scholarly antiquarian books 
in the fields of art history, 
architecture, design, 
archaelogy, decorative arts, 
and related subjects. 
Catalogues also issued. 
Blue Rider Books 
and 
H.L. Mendelson, 
Fine European Books 
1640 
(opposite Quality Inn 
Tues. - Sat., 10-5 

(617) 576-3634 


families 


Knopf $19.95 - 
Pay Only $13.95 


Common Ground 
a turbulent decade in the lives of three American 


by J. Anthony Lukas 
Lukas’ examination of Boston in the decade following the 
assassination of Martin Luther King concentrates on the 
school integration.crisis, focusing.on its effects on three 
families: the (Yankee) Divers, the (Black) Twymons and 

the (Irish) McGoffs. Through their-stories Lukasthreads - 
the stories of Kevin White, Louise Day Hicks, Cardinal 
Medeiros, Tom Winship and Judge Arthur Garrity. 
Common Ground has been praised in review after review 
and is your safest bet as the winner of this year’s major 
awards. It will make you think about Boston in new ways. 


30% Off Through December 24 


by Tim O’Brien 


The Nuclear Age 


Local 


Continued from. page 10 

is to Strong’s credit that they 
come to life at all. The pressure 
of his sincerity — he so obvious- 
ly wants to put across the impor- 
tance of these hedged-in lives — 
carries him some distancé. But 
there is never the sense that 
these characters could move of 
their own accord. Their every ac- 
tion is willed into place. Move 
the sentences to one side and 
you will find a void. 


The problem — andit'’s not just 


Strong’s, it's endemic to the 
whole approach — is flatness. 
The eviscerated narrative’ style 
puts an enormous burden on the 
writer. He must, if he is to win us, 
generate an impression of 
psychological depth. Described 
action, insofar. as it displaces 
inner process, must function as 
an effective shorthand for that 
process. But this is as close as we 
get to subjective insight: 
When I come home from. 
work tonight, will she be 
ready to talk again? I'm 
staying at work late again 
using the word processor. 
These late afternoons I find 
myself here after the others - 
have left, and then_I lock the 
disc away in my bottom desk 
drawer overnight. Tonight I 
want to stay even later than 
six-thirty. 
I called her at six, and she 
picked up the phone. I said, 
“Nell, it’s me. Are you feel- 
ing all right?” 
“Burt?” she asked. 
“Do you want me to. come 
home? If you're all right, I'll 
stay awhile and catch up on 
work. Are you all right? Are 
you watching television?” I 
heard it in the background. 
I'm still hearing it. 
* 

Andre Cubus has been giving 
us visions of middle-class ‘dis- 
enchantment for years now, tell- 
ing the stories of generic “real 
people,” shining his low beam at 
their family lives, jobs, affairs, 
divorces, drinking habits, and 
resolutions for self-betterment. 
The bittersweet taste of com- 
promise — his people all learn to 
tailor their dreams down to fit 
unglamorous reality — pervades. 
the work from first to last. Voices 
from the Moon (published in 
hardcover last year by David 
Godine, and now reissued in 
paperback) is somewhat more 
“literary” in its conception, tell- 


ing the story of one day in a 
family’s life through alternating 
perspectives, but finally it’s no 
exception. Indeed, whenever 
events come to center upon Greg, 
the rough-cut/honest/drink- 
ing/smoking/love-seeking 
paterfamilias, it is as if we'd 
walked back into Separate Flights 
or Adultery and Other Choices or 
one of Dubus’s other previous 
offerings. But no matter. UI- 
timately it’s the type, not the 
individual, that interests him. He 
is out to be the Homer of the 
working folk of the Merrimack 

Valley. 

Which is not to say that Dubus 
has not worked hard at creating 
his characters. Twelve-year-old 
Richie, who is gentle, wise, and 
priesthood-bound, contrasts well 
with his embittered older broth- 
er, Larry; and both play nicely off 
Greg. This is fortunate, for the 
central tension — Greg admits at 
the outset that he has fallen in 
love with Larry’s ex-wife, Brenda 
— would otherwise not have a 
prayer of rising above the level of 
soap opera. Strong as they are, 
however, the hormonal inter- 
actions are not enough to carry 
the book. Character develop- 
ment, constrained by the rotating 
point of view, remains super- 
ficial; Dubus is forced to fall back 
upon type psychology. We see 
Richie's piety warring with the 
sexual stirrings of puberty, but 
the real mysteries of adolescence 
are not illuminated. Larry hates 
his father yet cannot help identi- 
fying with him, but the opposi- 
tion and resolution are far too 
conventional. There is no central 
action. to bind the forces into a 
memorable figure. And the 
women — Brenda, Carol (Greg’s 
grown daughter), and Joan (his 
ex-wife) — stay trapped in two 
dimensions. We see them as 
cigarette-smoking shadows and 
tend to compress them in memo- 
ry into a single image. ' 

My complaint is that Du 
does not force our recognitions 
far enough out of the worn 
groove. Time and again we are 
given the expected perception, 
the easy chord change. Here, for 
example, is a snatch from one of 
Brenda’s reveries: 

' While the men Greg called 
friends were carpenters and 
electricians and cops and 
men who made telephone 
parts at Western Electric, and 
Greg only knew them be- 
cause he liked drinking in 
the same places they did, 
stand-up bars where nearly 
everyone drank beer, and 


In his first novel since Going After Cacciato (winner of the 
1979 National Book Award) O’Brien writes about the 
anxiety of living in a world with nuclear weapons. O’Brien 
is an extraordinary novelist and this is a major novel — 
funny, terrifying, thought-provoking, honest and artful. 
Knopf $16.95 
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Pay Only $11.85 


Move Your Shadow 

South Africa, black and white 

by Joseph Lelyveld 

An examination of the South African way of life and of its 
all-pervasive racial policy, Move Your Shadow is also an 
extremely personal account of Lelyveld’s two tours of duty 
as the South Africa correspondent for the New York Times. 
(“When asked whether 1 saw the change, I took to replying, 
“Yes, I never thought they'd be able to carry apartheid so 
far.’ ”). As Anthony Sampson said in his front-page review 
in the NYT Book Review, “This extraordinary feat of 
reporting is unlike any other book about South Africa. It 
provides the kind of authentic evidence of the ordeals of 
black life that few white South Africans themselves 
discover. And it’s superbly written, presenting characters 
and aed with the vividness of the great Russian 
novels... .” 


Times Books $18.95 


30% Off Through December 24 


Pay Only $13.25 


Harvard Book Stores 
1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
, (Harvard Square) 


Harvard Book Store Cafe 
190 Newbury St. 
At Exeter, Boston 


MasterCard/Visa/American Express 
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(In Defense of Noam Chomsky) 


Christopher Hitchens 


quarterly which Norman Mailer calls “splendid” 
and of which Magazines for Libraries says 
“probably the finest new literary review 
to appear during the 1980s.” 
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there was no blender and a 
bartender could work 
months without using a 
cocktail shaker, and only 
kept lemons and limes in the 
fruit bin, and not many of 
them, or they would soften 
and turn brown. Bartenders 
called them shot-and-a-beer 
bars. Brenda liked the ones 
Greg brought her to; she 
liked standing at the bar, and 
watching the men; and she 
liked the ceiling fans, and not 
having a juke-box or elec- 
tronic games, and having the 
television on only for ball- 
games or hockey or boxing. 
There’s that damned TV again. 
Dubus’s prose is tougher, more 
rhythmic, than the prose in 
Elsewhere, but the level of pene- 
tration is about the same. Al- 
though Voices from the Moon 
begins and ends inside the skin of 
Richie, the feeling you're left with 
has more to do with jaded 
adulthood. 
* 
I will not try to compare Alfred 
Alcorn’s The Pull of the Earth 
with either of these novels. For 
here the life has been caught with 
all five sense; the emotions 
pierce, the images come at us 
through clear country air. From 
the first sentence it is obvious 
that we have escaped from the 
death-dealing aesthetic of flat- 
ness: 
Together, as if in prayer, the 
small hooves came first, 
glistening in the sunlight 
that stippled the floor of the 
pine grove. The cow arched 
her back and lowed. The 
caul-shrouded snout 
emerged, tucked along the 
forelegs like a cringing dog, 
then the rest of the head, 
slick as a seal’s, the ears 
folded back. It stopped. 
You see the event and hear it; 
through the skilled stacking of 
clauses, you feel the contractions. 
And with these few words, life 
starts pulsing through the lines of 
int 


The Pull of the Earth is set on a 
small working farm in Massachu- 
setts in the 1950s. Bobby Dear- 
born, a 12-year-old ward of the 
state, has been adopted by his 
distant relatives, Hedley and 
Janet Vaughn. He passes his days 
doing chores, tending the cows, 
and dreaming of an adventurous 
future as a fighter pilot. Hedley is 
tough, laconic, and a good deal 
older than Janet; hard work and 
responsibility sustain this mar- 
riage. The sense of inward dis- 
tance that Edward Hopper 
rendered in his canvases suffuses 
the simple rooms of the house. 


strange remoteness. 

Described thus, the set-up is 
not promising. There is nothing 
thrilling about the characters, the 
routines of farm life do not offer 
much variety or surprise, and you 
can guess right away that some- 
thing will develop between Janet 
and Quirk. But you: do read on, 
and you do get absorbed in these 
lives. Alcorn has the novelist's 
fundamental gift. He can take the 
most basic ingredients — setting, 
character relationships, and nar- 
rative sequence — and make a 
world that you believe and want 
to stay in. That that world is 
bleak and confining is all the 
more evidence of his talent. 

The sexual tension between 
Janet and Quirk is handled with 
striking sureness. Quirk is at once 
brutal, low-minded, cowardly, 
and tender. He drinks cheap 
booze in his cramped quarters 
and stares at pin-up girls. Janet is 
overworked, afraid that her 
youth and looks have fled; she 
has an enormous need to love. 
There is not a single false note in 
their complex coming together. 
To say any more would be to rob 
the prospective reader of the 
pleasures of suspense. I am not 
suggesting that the plot is perfect 
— Alcorn has a tendency to work 
toward the grand resolution — 
but the electricity between male 
and female poles is enough to 
light up a small country: 

The man and the woman 

were united momentarily in 

anger and in labor as they 
pushed and pulled the mis- 
placed pile into a mow. But 

Janet Vaughn kept her dis- 

tance. No small talk for the 

hired man as-they sweated 
and struggled with the dry, 
neutral hay that had begun 
to fill with surprising rapidi- 
ty the cavernous emptiness 
of the loft. She kept her 
distance, but once, coming 
up late, she saw him 
silhouetted against the light 
from the windows ranged 
across the rear wall of the 
barn. He sat on a beam, head 
back against another beam, 
one knee up, pensive and 
handsome in profile. Anoth- 
er time he had the end of the 
handle of his fork coming 

out between his legs at a 

provocative angle. 

The farther we get from the 
natural sources of life, and the 
more we are inundated by the 

sensations of the 
media, the greater our need is for 
powerful and honest writing. The 
Pull of the Earth cuts the soil of 
the habitual with a polished 
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A different kind of patriot. 


Thompson 


Continued from page 7 
And his ears were the same 
way. And his mouth. Some-- 
how he couldn’t find. any 
words to come out of it; and 
he couldn't taste’ anything. 


- Not really taste it: And-all 


over his body, doc, he was 
kind of numb. ‘He couldn’t 
feel anything. And he knew | 


there was something wrong ~ 


— he knew what Was wrong. 
But there wasn’t a thing he 
could do about it, him or 
anyone else. Not a thing, and 
it was a waste of time to try. 
Because he was dead. 
In The Getaway this drift is 
nailed down to a tangible locale 
when, in perhaps Thompson's 
nerviest conceit, a cross-country 
escape to Mexico culminates in a 
three-stage descent into Hell. 
More audacious versions of Lou 
Ford’s sly jokes, each sequence 
turns on tidy, gruesome. objec- 
tifications of crime-novel com- 
monplaces. Cornered after 
botching a routine bank heist, 
Doc McCoy and his wife hole up, 
as it were, in a pair of coffin-sized 
underwater caves for 48 hours — 
and for nine pages as fitfully 
claustrophobic as anything in 
Beckett. Next they're forced to 
hide in a room dug out of a 
mound of dung (everything 
they've touched having turned to 
shit); naked, wiping away sweat 
with. their soiled. clothes, they 
wait for the heat to go off.. Then 
comes the final getaway to the 
dominion of El Rey and the 
“happy, decent life’ Thompson's 
people are always killing for, 
here a Swiftean paradise of 
eternal blankness: “You tell your- 
self it is a bad dream. You tell 
yourself you have died — you, 
not the others — and have waked 
up in hell. But you know better. 
You know better. There is an end 
to dreams and there is no end to 
this. And when people die they 
are dead — as who should know 
better than you?...- They call 
him the devil, and accuse him of 
thinking he is God. And El Rey 
will nod to either charge. ‘But is 
there a difference, sefior? Where 
the difference between punish- 
ment and reward when one gets 
only what he asks for?’ ” 

Even the feral desire and the 
spider-and-the-fly sex that, 
especially in Cain, trigger mad- 
ness and destruction are flattened 
out by Thompson into hollow, 
smirking caricatures of passion. 
Although his misogynists typi- 


cally rant that the traps they find 
themselves in were baited by 
ravenous, castrating vixens, 
never has the convention of the 
deadly woman seemed less femme 
and more purely fatale — or 
more gratuitous. Whereas Walter 
Neff in Double Indemnity and 
Frank Chambers in The Postman 
Always Rings Twice lay out their 
obsessions like big cats pacing off 
the dimensions of their cages, the 


' unfortunates in Thompson’s nov- 


els aren’t quite sure what's pull- 
ing them down. As Dolly Dillon 
writes of his siren, “And it wasn’t 


_ a pretty picture, by any means; 


she was about as far from being a 
raving beauty as I was. But 
something about it kind of got 
me. I tripped over a crack, and 
almost went sprawling.” Or Joe 
Wilmot: “If there was ever a 
woman you wouldn't look at 
twice she was it.... She looked 
like a sack of bran that couldn't 
decide which way it was going to 
fall.... And then I was kissing 
her like I'd been waiting all my 
life to do just that.” And in their 
creeping delusions they are 
always mixing up the women in 
their lives. “Yeah, it must have 
been Doris — or was it Ellen?” 
slurs Dillon. “Three goddamned 
tramps in a row ... or maybe it 
was four or five, but it doesn’t 
matter. It was like they all were 
the same person.” Actual sex is 
infrequent, and approached as one 
might the removal of a tick — 
disagreeable, if necessary, and in- 
separable from acts of extinction. 
Thompson's fiction is as 
slithery and treacherous as any of 
his cheerful killers. With so much 
in motion — the spinning shards 
of noir formulas, the furtive, 
often insane narrators — there’s 
no comfortable place to sit. 
Moreover, Thompson never 
directs his stories toward retribu- 
tion or redemption. His vari- 
ations on familiar Black Mask 
routines serve the sameé function 
as his characters’ homy jests and 
impersonations; he trots them out 
to camouflage what Lou Ford 
calls “the sickness.” And the 
underlying ooze and slime is so 
pervasive that this disease seems 
as basic to the creation of the 
universe as hydrogen. Re- 
markably, their nods to hard- 
boiled conventions do not so 
much toughen Thompson’s nov- 
els as humanize them — they’re 
all we have to hang on to in the 
ferocious downdraft. All else is a 
wasted, sucking nihilism that’s as 
unsparing as the most lacerating 
rock and roll — “Sister Ray,” say, 
or “White Light/White Heat” — 
and as final as a snuff film. O 
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Terrorist 
Continued from page 3 

suddenly it arrives with 
pa” its limitations, death 
and suicide and just sli 
away from life — these = 
concerns have been increasingly 
present in Lessing’s last three 
novels. 

So what kind of novel is The 
Good Terrorist? it begins, “The 
house was set back from the 
noisy main road in what seemed 
to be a rubbish tip. A large house. 
Solid.... ‘I should think 1910,’ 
said Alice. Look how thick the 
walls are.’” And from its begin- 
ning the book is squarely within 
the very English tradition of 
using the house as symbol — a 
tradition that includes writers as 
disparate as Emily Bronté, 
Charles Dickens, V.S. Naipaul, 
and E.M. Forster. Lessing herself 
has employed the emblem 
before, perhaps most powerfully 
in Memoirs of a Survivor, in 
which the narrator hears a knock 
at the door, has the care of a 
young girl and her strange animal 
thrust upon her, and then seem- 
ingly begins to travel through the 
walls. In this new book, she 
moves between the literal and 
figurative uses of the house with 
unlabored ease; indeed, it is only 
cumulatively that it seems a 
Symbol at all. Every repair is 
made to the house, in the end, 
except the most fundamental 
one, the one that would require 
the most cooperation — replacing 
the rotten beams. 


In some ways it is with Forster 


that Lessing has the most affinity: 
though both have written of 
politics and clashing cultures 
(and, for that matter, both have 
written science fiction), they have 
remained primarily concerned 
with relations between 
dividuals. Both maintain a fair 
distance from their characters. 
Neither is known as a “fine 
writer’; both employ a plain 
style. In. both one finds 
nonclassical form — sudden 
changes, new characters popping 
up and old ones disappearing, the 
ever-present possibility that any 
sentence might send the book off 
in a new direction, or give it an 
entirely different weight. They 
both must therefore be read more 
carefully than that plain style 
encourages. And Lessing could 
easily adapt Forster's motto, “On- 
ly connect.” 

With everything she does, 
Lessing strengthens her tech- 
nique; nothing is lost to her. In 
particular, though The Good Ter- 
rorist is not in the least specu- 
lative or metaphysical, it, has 
absorbed something from her 
science fiction: in the distancing 
of character, in the unsqueamish 
but.uninvolved physicality, in the 
penetration of motivation, there 
is a kind of “cosmic realism.” 
Lessing's viewpoint is just slight- 
ly removed from the earth, as if 
she had become one of her own 
ambassadors from another galac- 
tic empire. For that matter, Alice’s 
eerie intuitions. about those 
around her represent a hint of the 
psychic. And there are numerous 
suggestions of a sort of karmic 
view of events: Alice steals 
money from her father’s firm and 
a black man whom she had 
gotten hired there is fired for the 
theft; Alice throws a_ stone 
through the window of her 
father’s house and then comes 
upon a homeless woman hefting 
a rock in front of the commune; 
the final bomb blast has an 
unintended but prefigured casu- 
alty. 

But Lessing leaves these formal 
issues, like the “political” ones, 
unresolved. And you needn't 
work them out in order to ap- 
preciate what she’s done. All 
that’s required is some of her 
feeling for the personal — and 
some understanding of how 
poignant is Alice’s plaint, “Oh 
God, all this personal stuff, get- 
ting in the way of everything 7 
the time.” 
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